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THE PLEASURES OF UNHAPPINESS. 
Misery is certainly not invariably agreeable ; pain 
is sometimes a good deal provoking ; and to want that 
which we eagerly wish to possess, is by no means a 
pleasant state of things. Nevertheless, there are 
many distresses which every one who has ever expe- 
rienced them, must allow to have been fully as gra- 
tifying as they were troublesome. Our perceptions 
on this subject are not in general very clear. So far 
from penetrating the real feelings of our neighbours 
on certain unfortunate occasions, we are unable to 
discern our own. We allow ourselves to suppose 
that this occurrence is pestilent, and that afflicting, 
and t’other thing very bad, when in reality we are 
quite satisfied within, if we only could see it. We 
assume what we think an appropriately sombre look, 
and take the condolences of our friends with a serious 
face, and sincerely believe ourselves to be a good deal 
put about, when, if our secret souls would confess the 
truth, they have not been placed on any thing so like 
velvet for a twelvemonth. 

This phenomenon is in most instances to be ac- 
counted for by our self-love, a powerful and uni- 
versal, though very sly, agent. If our troubles tend 
to procure us any notice, especially of a sympathising 
kind, from our fellow-creatures, we are apt to be so 
much flattered thereby, that what would otherwise be 
painful becomes positively pleasant. It is often re- 
marked with surprise, how well persons suddenly 
afflicted with any disabling disease keep up their 
spirits, and how tranquil and amiable they generally 
become. This is evidently the result in a great mea- 
sure of soothed self-love. The singularity of their 
case in itself procures them some distinction; its se- 
verity causes every one to treat the patient with kind- 
ness, from a wish to compensate, by all possible means, 
for what they deem so great a calamity; then there 
is an exemption from the toils and turmoils of the 
world: all these circumstances tend to console the 
afflicted, till he actually enjoys his situation, and 
would be sorry, perhaps, to be relieved from it. On 
the same principle, the persecutions which individuals 
formerly experienced at the hands of men in power, 
must have been far more agreeable than is generally 
supposed. Persecution, indeed, may be reckoned among 
the Jost pleasures, if there be such a class of things. 
The penalties imposed by the persecutors might not 
be in themselves agreeable; but to know that one 
was singled out to suffer unjustly, and that the bulk 
of other men were looking on with admiration and 
sympathy, must have been but too delightful to the 
most of minds, not to have amply compensated for 
any little affliction laid upon the physical nature of the 
sufferer. The very self-congratulation which the 
persecuted must have had in knowing that he was 
right, and his persecutor wrong, could not but be a 
high gratification ; and it was as much, perhaps, a 
triumphant sense of the absurdity and wickedness of 
a fellow-creature, as any better sentiment, which 
supported many of these victims of opinion. Even 
where a severe domestic bereavement has been ex- 
perienced, I suspect that the observation, not to speak 
of sympathy, which it draws upon us from our neigh- 
bours, is a source of com satisfaction by no 
means inconsiderable in most instances. Mingled 
with all our lamentations, and all our perhaps sincere 
sorrow, a feeling of pleasure will still intrude, as we 
observe how conspicuous our calamity has rendered 
us, or feel the public acknowledgment of the merits 
of the deceased glancing reflectively upon ourselves. 
Such I suspect to be the true explanation of what 
some poet has quaintly termed the luxury of woe. 

Tt may not at first sight appear generous, or even 


fair, to explore thus unscrupulously the sources of 
human feeling, on occasions which are in a general 
point of view so sacred. He, however, who allows this 
sentiment to remain above a moment in his mind, can 
be no genuine admirer of the elevated or pure in hu- 
man conduct. It can never tend to support the worth 
or dignity of any sentiment, that all kinds of inferior 
sentiments should be permitted to assume its guise, 
and find a shelter in its society. On the contrary, we 
ought rather to be constantly on our guard, lest the in- 
ferior should mix with the higher sentiments, and 
thus all our ideas of the moral and the beautiful be 
confounded. The loss of an endeared relative is no 
doubt an occurrence which in the most of minds calls 
the very purest and best of feelings into exercise. But 
it is on that very account the more desirable, that, with 
these pure and good feelings, no selfish or degrading 
sentiment be permitted to mingle : it is exactly one of 
those occasions when self ought to be thrown aside, 
and a Sabbath cessation from all worldly ideas intro- 
duced into our minds. Indeed, to permit such an oc- 
casion to afford ourselves any gratification, is little 
better than it would be to make the relics of the de- 
ceased a matter of traffic and profit. Again, no one 
can deny that human nature seldom assumes a more 
exalted aspect than when it braves the worst of physi- 
cal ills rather than surrender some interest in which 
the race at large is concerned. But is it not for the 
advantage of the true martyr, that he should be dis- 
tinguished from those who have only suffered through 
an ignorant obstinacy, or for the gratification of some 
of their worst passions ? 

There are other evils which yield a pleasure in the 
shape of excitement. Of this class, that of hopeless, 
unrequited, or abused love, is perhaps one of the chief. 
A Frenchwoman, recollecting a period of her life when 
she suffered from the faithlessness of a lover, exclaim- 
ed, “Ah, those were fine times—I was then so un- 
happy!” The truth is, that, to many natures, the 
worst of all evils is tranquillity. Anything, however 
mischievous, that will relieve them from that, will 
breathe a gale of pleasure into their souls. They would 
rather be daily exposed to the chance of a violent death 
than “live at home at ease.” They take pleasure-sails 
on the most threatening days; prefer high-spirited 
horses, that are apt to give them broken necks, to all 
others; and never go by a bridge, if they can find a 
perilous leap any where in the neighbourhood. Any 
thing, in short, that excites, even though it burns, 
blisters, or cuts at the same time, is the breath of 
life to men of this kind ; a variety of whom may be 
found in the young poet, who, if not really “crazed 
with care or crossed in hopeless love,” must always be 
imagining himself so. We all know that no youth 
has had any pleasure in verse-making for several years 
past, unless in conceiving and representing himself to 
be the most unhappy of all human beings. 

But among all the infelicitous pleasures, or pleasures 
of infelicity, that are to be found on earth, there is none, 
I am persuaded, at all comparable to that which is en- 
joyed by the man who knows himself to be not worth 
afarthing. It is not more true that heaven tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, than that it provides a vast 
feather-bed at the bottom of the ladder of fortune, to 
kep all the unhappy wights who lose their hold on that 
slippery elevation. No one who has not experienced 
such a fall, can have the slightest idea of the delight- 
ful softness of this bed, and the agreeable relaxation 
and ease which pervade the whole body immediately 
after being precipitated upoh it. One feels on such 
an occasion that he never till now truly enjoyed life. 
Heretofore he has been struggling and fretting upon 
the ladder, excoriating his every finger by the fear- 


ful tenacity of his hold, and never knowing what it 
was to be in a recumbent position. But now he is 
quite at his ease; he knows he can fall no farther; 
he nurses his hands comfortably ia his empty pockets, 
and extends himself luxuriously on his eider pillion, 
while the anxieties of those who are still climbing 
above him, only provoke an occasional smile, or a 
placid remark as to the shortsightedness of poor mor- 
tals. Depend upon it, the only true sinecure in this 
world is that enjoyed by the man who has not a rap. 
The only true place of refuge from the persecution of 
fortune is in the Gazette. Juvenal says, very truly, 
that the traveller without a purse laughs in the face of 
the robber; but he might have extended the remark, 
and affirmed that the penniless man laughs in the face 
of the whole world. 

There is such a thing, I believe, as the pride and 
confidence of a long purse; but I am convinced it is 
nothing to the perfect assurance of a man with no 
purseatall. If such a man only can by hook or crook 
obtain a skirmishing kind of subsistence, he has no 
more to care for. Insolvency is an excuse for every 
thing. It saves him from the tactician, the taxman, 
and the charitable-subscription-collector, as well as 
from his creditors. We hear now and then of such 
things as distraint, imprisonment, and other calami- 
ties incidental to the condition of a debtor; but he 
who is liable to such troubles is not the man we mean. 
Distresses of that kind argue that a man still has 
something—has not yet had tke philosophy to trust 
himself to a perfectly penniless condition. The in- 
dividual we allude to has absolutely nothing either in 
him or on him, above him or below him—the forked 
animal of Shakspeare, the unfeathered biped of Lin- 
neus. He has run under the guns of the law, so 
that its thunders pass entirely over his head. ‘ The 
sheriff with a monstrous watch” may be at the door; 
but that is nothing tohim. He smiles at the threat 
of a jail. He knows that it has no power to retain 
him, that his creditor cannot afford so expensive a 
luxury to his feelings. A wise creditor gives but a 
glance at his walls, acknowledges himself done, and 
eradicates the account from his ledger. Should it ever 
happen that the creditor is not wise, and persists in his 
claim, he must take the consequences. He is apt to 
come not very well off. The debtor considers himself 
as the wronged individual, and is equally astonished 
and indignant. What! after aman has declared himself 
utterly penniless, would you still pester him with your 
idle claims? Such conduct seems to him the height 
of injustice, and he resents it accordingly. I would 
recommend creditors to be cautious on this point: let 
them think oftener than once, before they dare to an- 
noy a gentleman who has fairly given up the business 
of paying. If they do not take care, they may ex- 
pose themselves to a torrent of righteous contempt 
and abuse, such as they may repent having provoked. 
A man may have been in the way of paying one day, 
and, if applied to then, he would at least treat the 
applicant with civility; but the next day may bring 
a mighty change. If he has only, in that short space 
of time, assumed the character of a victim of for- 
tune, he will be apt to consider a solicitation for pay- 
ment as something so unreasonable—so insolent—so 
personally provoking—that it will be well if he does 
not throw the dun out of the window. This touchi- 


ness, it is easy to see, arises in a great measure from 
the very felicity of pennilessness. You break up one 
of the most delightful dreams that man can enjoy— 
the dream of perfect Elysian security from all trouble 
about money—and can you wonder that the sufferer 
‘is angry with you? If you were to disturb an 

cure in the middle of his dinner, by setting fire to 
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chimney; or the miser while counting his gold, by 
telling him yon had come to rob him; or a pair of 
lovers while the question was just about to be popped, 
by entering the room ; could you wonder that the epi- 
cure, the miser, and the lady more particularly in the 
third case, were grievously wroth? If not, why 
should you wonder that a disturbance to the infinitely 
more happy reflections of a coinless sinecurist should 
meet with its deserved punishment, and that, in- 
stead of getting your money, you only get the worst 
word he has to give ? 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Fifth Article. 

Ix 2 previons article we brought the history of the 
English newspaper press down to about the year 1720, 
with considerable minuteness; but from that period 
till the present, we will be necessitated only to notice 
the more remarkable of the journals. 


Not the least celebrated of these was the Public Ad- 
vertiser, the vehicle through which the famous Junius 
gave his effusions to the world. This paper was ori- 
ginally published under the title of the London Daily 
Post and General Advertiser so far back as the year 
1726: it was altered to the General Advertiser in 
1743, and took the name of the Public Advertiser in 
1752. It was started by Henry Woodfall, son of the 
elder Woodfall, a name conspicnous in the annals of 
typography for upwards of a century. Henry Sam- 
son Woodfall, son of the former, was a young man 
of extraordinary precocity of intellect. He was trained 
tw his father’s business, and before he had attained 
his fifth year, received on one occasion half a crown 
from Pope, for reading to him with much fluency, 
a page of Homer in the original, while that gentle- 
man was engaged with his translation. At the age 
of nineteen (in 1758), young Woodfall had the whole 
duty of editing and printing the newspaper devolved 
on him by his father, and continued to discharge 
these arduous duties until 1793, when he retired from 
business upon his office being destroyed by fire. The 
paper was discontinued two years afterwards. It was 
in the beginning of the year 1769 that the Letters of 
Junius first began to appear in the Public Advertiser, 
the insertion of which drew down repeatedly on the 
publisher the vengeance of ministers. Mr Wood- 
fall used to speak of these punishments with much 
complacency ; they formed, he said, a sort of anti- 
climax of retribution; he was fined by the House of 
Lords; confined by the House of Commons; fined 
and confined by the Court of King’s Bench ; and in- 
dicted at the Old Bailey. In the conduct of his paper, 
however, he was strictly impartial, and inserted de- 
fences of, as well as attacks upon, ministers. When 
Junius’s Letters were published in a separate form, 
their mysterious author transferred to Mr Woodfall 
the perpetual copyright of them, as a sort of com- 
pensation for his losses and sufferings by them. 

The violence of politics about the middle of last 
century drew into their vortex some of the most ce- 
lebrated men who have adorned our literature. 
Amongst these, the name of Henry Fielding stands 
conspicuous. The first journal he engaged with was 
the Champion, in which he powerfully advocated the 
cause of the House of Hanover. When the rebellion 
broke out in 1745, he engaged in another periodical 
called the True Patriot, which was very effective in 
exciting and preserving sentiments of loyalty at that 
crisis. In the beginning of 1748, he started another 
paper, entitled the Jacobite’s Journal, the object of 
which was to bring into contempt and ridicule the 
dispirited remnants of the Stuart faction. Almost 
within a twelvemonth of his death (in 1754), and when 
his frame was shattered with an almost unprecedented 
complication of diseases, the activity of Fielding's 
mind displayed itself in the Covent Garden Journal, 
published every Tuesday and Saturday, which he 
condncted with such spirit, that there was an uni- 
versal expression of regret when increasing infirmi- 
ties obliged him to desist. 

From the year 1760, up till the end of the century, 
the notorious John Wilkes figured as one of the prin- 
¢ipal political writers in England. His first effusions 
appeared in 1761, in the St James’s Chronicle—a paper 
which was an amalgamation of two others previously 
existing (the St James’s Post and the St James's Even- 
ing Post, both begun in 1715), and which still fon. 
rishes. In the following year appeared his North 
Briton, famous for its violent and powerful opposition 


to government. It was professedly started as an op- 
ponent of the Briton, in which Smollett endeavoured 
with but little success to defend the measures of Mi- 
nisters, and which it fairly silenced in a short time. 
The publication of the North Briton was repeatedly 
by warrants, the imprisonment, outlawry, 
and exile of Wilkes, &c., and almost every number 
was the occasion either of a duel or an action at law. 
His printer was at first Mr Almon, who was likewise 
fined and imprisoned more than once; but in 1763, 
Wilkes set up a printing-press in his own house, and 
continued issuing a number of his paper from time to 
time. In the same year, while attending in his place 
in the House of Commons, the house resolved, that 
“the North Briton be burned by the common hang- 
man ;” but Wilkes continued to wage an,uncompro- 
mising war with the government until his d in 


97. 

One of the oldest existing London newspapers is the 
Englishman, which was established in 1762. It was 
edited for many years by Mr Radcliffe, husband of the 
celebrated romance-writer, Mrs Radcliffe. He had 

reviously been attached to some of our embassies 
n Italy, whither his lady accompanied him, and thus 
imbibed that taste for the picturesque and supersti- 
tious of which she afterwards made such powerful use. 
The Englishman attracted much notice about the year 
1766, by the insertion of several satirical articles ham 
the pen of Burke. 

Amongst the eminent men of the last century who 
exercised a powerful influence on the character of the 
periodical press of England, not the least conspicuous 
is that of Dr Johnson. We have omitted to notice 
particularly his Rambler, Idler, &c., as these publica- 
tions, unlike the Spectator, Guardian, &c., discarded 
all political matter from their pages, and can by no 
means be regarded as newspapers. We refer to Dr 
Johnson here as being amongst the first who insti- 
tuted that system of reporting the proceedings of Par- 
liament, which has been carried to such perfection 
in modern times. 

The idea of reporting parliamentary debates is of 
much older antiquity than is generally supposed. 
There are still in existence Journals of Elizabeth’s 
Parliaments by Sir Symmonds D’Ewes, which are 
extremely curious, and these were the first attempts, 
we believe, of the kind. The first volume of the 
Commons’ Journals contains several important debates 
during the interesting period from the accession of 
James I. till the cessation of parliaments under his 
unfortunate son. The authentic debates of the session 
1621 were published afterwards, from a member’s MS. 
The collections of Rushworth contain many of the 
parliamentary debates during the civil wars. To 
these follow Gray’s debates, which are still more 
authentic. It was the Revolution which finally un- 
shackled the press ; but it was still criminal, at least 
dangerous, to publish parliamen proceedings with- 
out permission. During King Wiliam’s reign, the 
newspapers sometimes gave a detached speech of a 
particular speaker, who wished, by contributing the 
outlines, to gratify his vanity, or secure his seat. It 
was in the factious times that immediately succeeded, 
that the parliamentary debates were first distributed 
throughout the kingdom by a person called Abel 
Boyer, in his Political State, a monthly pamphlet. 
This was succeeded, on the accession of George I., 
by various Historical Registers, which were pub- 
lished by soberer men, and may be supposed to con- 
tain more correct information. It was in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, instituted by Mr Edward Cave, that 
the first systematic effort was made to report parlia- 
mentary debates at length. This was in the year 
1736, and Mr Cave’s mode of proceeding is thus re- 
lated by Sir John Hawkins :—*‘‘ Taking with him a 
friend or two, he found means to procure for them 
and himself admission into the gallery of the House 
of Commons, or to some concealed station in the other 
house, and then they privately took down notes of 
the several speeches, and the general tendency and 
substance of the arguments. Thus furnished, Cave 
and his associates would adjourn to a neighbouring 
tavern, and compare and adjust their notes ; by means 
whereof, and the help of their memories, they became 
enabled to fix at least the-substance of what they had 
so lately heard and remarked. The reducing this 
crude matter into form was the work of a future day, 
and an abler hand—Guthrie, the historian, whom 
Cave retained for the purpose.” But these debates 
were not published till the session was ended, and 
then only with the initial and” final letters of each 
speaker's 


in the said letters or papers, or to give therein, any 
i f this 


June 1738, he prefaced the debates by what he chose 
to call “An Appendix to Captain Lemuel Gulliver’s 
Account of the Famous Empire of Lilliput ;” and the 
proceedings in parliament were given under the title 
of “ Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput.” John. 
son, who had by this time become a contributor to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, sometimes assisted in 
getting up these reports, and in 1740 had the whole 

uty devolved upon him by Cave, who perceived the 
euperiority of Johnson’s pen over that of Guthrie. 
But the Lilliputian disguise was still kept wu _— 
the period of Johnson’s debates, which, as Sos 
authenticated by his own Diary, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1740, and ended February 23, 1743. These 
debates exhibit a memorable specimen of the vigour 
and promptitude of Johnson’s faculties, and are the 
more remarkable from their being sketched when 
only thirty years of age, little acquainted with life, 
and when struggling, not for distinction, but for ex- 
istence. Their composition, however, seems after- 
wards to have given him much uneasiness of mind, 
as we learn from Mr Nichols, in his Literary Anec- 
dotes :—‘* On the morning of December 7, 1784, only 
six days before he died, Dr Johnson requested to see 
the editor of these anecdotes, from whom he had 
borrowed some of the early volumes of the Magazine. 
* © * He solemnly declared that the ‘ only part of 
his writings which gave him any compunction was 
his account of the debates in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine ; but that, at the time he wrote them, he did 
not think he was imposing on the world. The mode,’ 
he said, ‘ was to fix upon a speaker’s name; then to 
make an argument for him, and to conjure up an 
answer. He wrote those debates with more velocity 
than any other of his productions, often three columns 
of the Magazine within the hour. He once wrote ten 
pages in one day—and that not a long one—beginning 
at noon and ending early in the evening.’ ” 

Dr John Hawkesworth succeeded Johnson as com- 
piler of these debates ; and we find, by the Journals 
of the House of Lords, that, on the 3d of April 1747, 
“a complaint having been made against Edward Cave 
and Thomas Astley, for printing in their respective 
magazines (the Gentleman’s and the London) an ac- 
count of the trial of Simon Lord Lovat,” they were 
both ordered into the custody of the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod. After undergoing several severe 
examinations and reprimands, they were discharged 
upon “ paying the fees, begging pardon of the house, 
and promising never to offend in like manner again.” 
Nevertheless, in 1752, Mr Cave reported the proceed- 
ings of parliament briefly in the magazine, in the 
shape of a letter thus boldly introduced :—“ The fol- 
lowing heads of speeches in the H——. of C—— were 
given me by a gentleman, who is of opinion that meme 
bers of parliament are accountable to their constituents 
for what they say as well as what they do in their le- 
gislative capacity ; that no honest man who is entrust- 
ed with the liberties and purses of the people will ever 
be unwilling to have his whole conduct laid before 
those who so entrusted him, without disguise ; that if 
every gentleman acted upon this just, this honourable, 
this constitutional principle, the electors themselves 
only would be to blame if they re-elected a person 
guilty of a breach of so important a trust. But let the 
arguments speak for themselves, Thus much only 
may be necessary to premise, that, as the state of pub- 
lic affairs was in a great measure the same both last 
year and this, I send you a speech in the committee of 
supply,” &c. &c. “ You may be assured they are really 
genuine, and not such an imposition upon the speakers 
and the public as some that have appeared in other 
monthly collections.” 

For several years after this period, it was custom- 
ary to give the parliamentary proceedings in the ma- 
gazines, under the title of “the Proceedings of the 
Political Club.” The speakers were disguised under 
Roman appellations; for instance, the Earl of Bath 
was called Marcus Cato; the Earl of Winchelsea, C. 


the assumed ones. This mode a 
iven up about the beginning of the reign of George 
II., after which the names of the speakers were in- 

dicated by the initial and terminating letters, till the 

end of 1782; since which time they have been printed 
without the least affectation of disguise. 


[ The preceding article on Newspapers in Scotland, 
in the 129th number of the Journal, requires to be 
corrected in the following particulars :—Dundee, in- 
stead of having, as implied, followed Perth in the 
establishment of a local press, preceded it ; the Dun- 
dee Mail having been started in 1800 (unsuccessful), 
and the present Dundee Advertiser in 1801. The 
quantity of sheets published by the Glasgow Courier 
has been considerably increased since 1831, to whieh 
our hint at its circulation referred; a result perhaps 
to be attributed in part to the political excitement 
which has prevailed years, and 

y to the talent of Mr 
ducted it since a period shortly 
cession of the Whig Ministry. By a much regretted 
oversight, 
Glasgow newspapers. It was started nearly two years 
ago by an association of the working classes, who were 


anxious to an organ for the expression of their 
own interests. Supported alone by the capital of 
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Claudius Nero; Mr Fox, Cn. Falvius; Mr Pitt, 
Julius Florus ; and at the end of every year was given 
a page in which the real names were placed opposite 
Such was the origin of parliamentary reporting. 
Matters went smoothly on till the 13th April 1738, 
when a complaint being brought before the house on 
the subject, it was « Resolved, that it is a high in- 
; dignity to, and a notorious breach of the privileges of, 
this house, for any news-writer in letters or other 
papers (as minutes, or under any other denomina- 
tion), or for any printer or publisher of any printed 
newspaper of any denomination, to — to insert 
house, or any-committee thereof, as well during the 
recess as the sitting of parliament; and that this house 
will utmost severity against such 
Seme expedient, therefore, became necessary to 
evade the operation of this resolution, and Cave’s 
shrewdness suggested to him a popular fiction. In 
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artizans, this journal has at length overcome all the 
first difficulties of such an undertaking, and now 
enjoys a circulation of about 1300. We are sorry to 
find that the political character of the Inverness Jour- 
nal was stated in terms liable to misconstruction. 
Though consistently maintaining a conservative tone, 
it has been described to us as a paper entirely inde- 
sense of the word. 


Herald are given respectively in 1826 and 1822, in- 
stead of 1829 and 1832.] 


THE GOOD WIFE, 
A TALE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
Ir was early the misfortune of Frederick Temple- 
ton to be placed in the uncontrolled possession of 
wealth. At the age of eighteen, with no guide but 
his own unsubdued passions, and no warning voice to 
guard him from error, or protect his inexperience from 
the designing, he was launched upon the world with 
a host of temptations in his path, and without a single 
check upon the boundless indulgence of every inclina- 
tion which might rise with the caprice of the moment. 
He was an only son, had lost his mother before he 
could know her value, and was first the petted boy, 
and then the favourite companion, of his father. Fre- 
derick had even in childhood given indications of no 
common abilities; he had to the university, 
and just gathered the first earnest of academical ho- 
nours, when a rapid and sudden illness carried his 
father to the grave. The catastrophe was so unlooked 
for, that there had been time neither for a will nor 
the appointment of guardians; and after the first 
violent burst of grief had expended itself, the youth 
found that he was the unrestrained master of a very 
considerable fortune. He now quitted the university 
and the business of preparation for the bar, and plunged 
headlong and deeply into the revels of fashionable life. 
Every hour saw some diminution of his patrimony, 
and brought cause for future repentance. Before he 
had, however, imbibed the fullness of that utter sel- 
fishness which is the characteristic of the man of plea- 
sure, he had conceived an ardent attachment for one 
of the most amiable of her sex. Louisa Somers was, 
like Templeton, an only child, an orphan, and born 
to the enjoyment of a large fortune. Her father left 
her under the guardianship of a maternal uncle, who 
had been the warm and intimate friend of the elder Mr 
Templeton, and now beheld with concern the vortex 
of dissipation in which his son was entangled. To 
divert the young man, if possible, in some measure 
from worse occupations, he had been always earnest 
and pressing in his invitations to him to spend a por- 
tion of the year at his residence in the country, and 
there Frederick had frequent opportunities of meeting 
with Louisa. They had, indeed, as children, been 
playfellows, and a strong and mutual passion had 
grown up with their years. Every time after Frede- 
rick had visited at her uncle’s, he returned to the me- 
tropolis with resolutions of amendment, which were 


destined to be as regularly stifled in the contagion of | scarcel 


the society from which he had not strength to extri- 
cate himself. 

Yet they were no feeble attractions which should 
for ever have weaned him from error. With a share 
of personal charms, uncommon even in our favoured 
land of pure and healthful beauty, Louisa united an 
extraordinary degree of talent and mental energy, 
which had been carefully assisted by every advantage 
of judicious education. To Frederick the lovely girl 
was alternately the grave and playful monitress, long 
before she was sensible how deeply her own happiness 
was committed in his course. She had been taught 
from early associations to regard him somewhat as a 
brother, and he now listened to her admonition with 
the pleased attention of one who finds himself an ob- 
ject of interest with the being whom he loves most 
upon earth. He vowed all reformation, all change 
that could be desired, if she would be ever at his side 
as his guide and counsellor; and he extorted a pro- 
mise that whenever he should give substantial proofs 
of a serious determination to withdraw from his career 
of dissipation, he might hope to call her hisown. She 
would hear of no concealment from her uncle, and he 
was made acquainted with their attachment. 

The information was to the anxious guardian a 
source of poignant regret; he despaired ot the young 
man’s rescue from habits which he could not approve. 
From such a connection he saw nothing but misery in 
store for his niece—all whose worth he most fully ap- 
preciated—and he made one powerful effort to dissuade 
her from the encouragement of Frederick’s addresses. 
To all his representations of the young man’s wild- 
ness, of his dissipated pursuits, of his extravagance, 


lessness had made him. Her good sense told her all 
the errors of her lover, and yet she felt her strong at- 
tachment to him. Her uncle was glad then tv com- 
pound the matter, by promising to yield his consent 
to their union if a probation of twelve months should 
be found to have wrought a reformation in her lover. 

We may pass over this period of mock reformation. 
Templeton was little else than what he had been be- 
fore, and Louisa’s attachment—such is some women's 
i i y ined unabated. Contention longer 
was useless, and this amiable young lady was mar- 


ried to a reckless spendthrift, one who sacrificed every 
thing to fashionable dissipation. She voluntarily 
embraced misery, a thing by no means uncommon. 
Louisa had been brought up a good deal in retire- 
ment, and was accustomed to centre every wish and 
to seek every pleasure in home; but Templeton had 
so long moved in the world of fashion, that the fe- 
verish excitement of splendid dinners and crowded 
assemblies had become almost indispensable to his 
happiness. In the early days of their marriage, he 
was all tenderness and affection to her, and she could 
do no less than sacrifice her own tastes to his. To 
please him, she entered into scenes whence it was im- 
possible that she could derive gratification ; and their 
whole life grew into a whirl of heartless gaiety. They 
were never alone for an evening, and met rarely dur- 
ing the day. To rise unrefreshed and without appe- 
tite to a mid-day breakfast, to yawn for an hour on a 
sofa, saunter through the fashionable lounges of the 
morning, return just in time to dress, and close the 
day in the monstrous absurdity of an eight o’clock 
dinner, and half a dozen routs, composed the life 
which Templeton endeavoured to convince himself 
presented the only chance of earthly felicity. From 
sharing in so fruitless a search for its attainment, 
Louisa received a temporary respite in the birth of 
their first boy. Frederick was at first delighted with 
the little stranger, but his avocations left him no lei- 
sure to play the father—such a round of en ts, 
he could rarely spare time to see even his wife, and 
she was frequently for days without beholding him, 
except in the five minutes of morning inquiries how 
she had rested. Often did the bitter tear of wounded 
affection fall over her slumbering infant, while its fa- 
ther was mingling in the loud laugh and insipid jest 
of his vapid associates. Not that he was really indif- 
ferent to his amiable wife—for his attachment to her 
was at bottom as warm as it had ever been ; and could 
he have witnessed some of her solitary moments, he 
would have been stung to the quick; but it was that 
his habits had rendered him unconscious that he was 
guilty of neglecting her by an absence which 

to him unavoidable. 

Very shortly after the birth of her boy, a real mis- 
fortune befell the young mother in the death of her 
uncle. The worthy man had observed the course 
into which Templeton had drawn his wife, with an 
aching heart. In his will, he spoke of her with the 
warmest remembrance, and left her a memorial of his 
affection ; while he bequeathed to her boy a large le- 
gacy, to be paid, with its accumulated interest, when 
he should arrive at the age of five-and-twenty ; but 
the name of Templeton was not even mentioned. 
The only allusion to him was in the avowal that he 
left the legacy to his grandnephew, and not to his be- 
loved niece, that the extravagance of others might not 
leave the boy wholly a beggar. 

This was the first direct conviction which was 
forced upon Louisa, that a continuance in their pre- 
sent style of expenditure must terminate in ruin; for 
she rightly argued, that her uncle was not a man to 
record so strong an expression of his opinion on the 
subject without guod grounds. Yet hitherto she had 
y perceived the approach of the storm. This 
storm, nevertheless, at length broke over her head. 
Extravagance met with its appropriate consequences, 
and the unhappy wife was roused into a state of ener- 
getic decision, hardly to have been expected from the 
feminine softness of her character. 

Every expedient of raising money had been ex- 
hausted by Frederick’s necessities, and yet his wants 
were only the more importunate ; but the principal of 
his wife’s fortune remained untouched, though the in- 
come from her estate had been long dissipated. He 
had hitherto been restrained by pride and better feel- 
ings from suggesting that this meansof relief was still 
in her hands; but the crisis of their fate had now ar- 
rived, and the sale of her estate could alone enable 
them to hold their place in society for another hour. 
The proposal to sell the property was broached to her, 
and conveyed as the aliernative between a jail and 
the support of their establishment. To his utter as- 
tonishment, she gave, though with mildness, a firm 
and decided negative to the proposition. She had 
wound her feelings to the point where a sense of sa- 
cred duty told her it was fit she should stand, and she 
was not to be shaken. 

** No, Frederick,” washer reply ; ‘ I cannot, must 
not, consent to put the finishing stroke to our ruin, 
and that of our children. If this jast hope for the fu- 
ture be sacrificed, if we dispose of the only means of 
support which is left to our family, we may indeed 
find the power of continuing for some time longer in 
our present station, but it is impossible to blind our- 
selves to the conviction, that we only delay, and do 
not avert, the ruin which is before us. I will cheer- 
fully—Heaven knows how cheerfully !—support all 
privations, go through all humiliation with you—and 
I can foresee that there will be many trials of pride 
for us—but I cannot, will uot, put my hand to a deed 
which is to rob my helpless babes of their all.” 

Surprise and indignation at this first refusal which 
she bad ever opposed to his wishes, and doubt of her 
attachment to him, were the first feelings which 
flashed through the mind of Templeton, and they were 
vented in passionate upbraidings. She had reasen to 
feel that she merited any thing but unkindness trom 
bim. Worlds would not have tempted her to go 
through the bitterness of that hour aywin; but she 
yet had courage to support it, though her utterance 


was choked, and she was for minutes insensible to 
every thing but the tones of anger which rung in her 
ears as he rushed out of the t. 

But that day gave the first of i 
piness, Templeton had already been agonised. 
endless causes for self-reproach which haunted his me. 
mory. The recollection of neglected talents, slighted 
opportunities, and misspent time; the reflection how 
miserably he had fallen from the promise of early 
youth ; how many pangs he must have inflicted upon 
the bosom which beat only for him; how unworth 
he was to dwell in its pure affection—all this, an 
much more, had conspired to wound and humble him 
in his own esteem, and now he had crowned the whole, 
by repaying years of unrepining submission to his 
errors, with brutal cruelty and ungenerous - 
cion. He never was so fully aware of his own in- 
feriority, never more thoroughly convinced that she 
was born to be his guardian angel. It was the work 
of a moment to pour out his whole soul in confession 
before her, to implore her forgiveness, to seek her 
opinion for future measures. That moment might 
be termed the first of their real union. 

Louisa could be but little versed in the details of 
pecuniary affairs ; as a girl, she had of course scarcely 
needed a thought of money; as a wife, she had never 
been permitted to acquire an insight into such mat- 
ters: she was apparently, therefore, as little qualified 
to take the helm at the moment of difficulty as ber 
husband; but it was astonishing how her latent 
powers of judgment and decision developed them- 
selves as the occasion summoned them into action. 
She remembered that her uncle had reposed Fwy 
confidence in the probity of a gentleman of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, who had been at once his friend and legal adviser. 
She wrote immediately to solicit an interview with 
him. The lawyer came, and she entered directly u 
business with him. The husband was mt, but 
he felt his incapacity, and listened in silence to the 
conference. He could not, indeed, even give an ides 
of the amount of their debts, or of the property that 
might be set against them. Their affairs were a per- 
fect chaos ; neither husband nor wife knew a syllable 
of particulars, and the steward was sent for. The 
disclosure which was then made looked sufficiently 
appalling; there were debts without number, and a 
long series of embezzlements and peculations which 
the steward had securely been carrying on for years} 
for he had possessed the entire control, without su- 
perintendence, without examination, of the whole of 
Templeton’s property. The lawyer was touched by 
the situation of the niece of his old friend, and pleased 
with the energy which she displayed. He readily 
took in hand to bring affairs into a manageable shape. 
The chief measure which was adopted was the mak. 
ing over to him, for the progressive discharge of the 
debts, the income of Louisa’s fortune. By this means, 
and by making arrangements with the creditors, 
Templeton was saved from the fate which he had too 
well merited. It was calculated that a period of pri- 
vation for fourteen years would liquidate their in- 
cumbrances. There was a small annuity upon two 
lives, which it was considered would hold out for the 
necessary number of years ; and, besides, a little farm 
distinct from the body of Louisa’s estate : these might 
together produce something above two hundred a- 
year, and they could not in principle retain more for 
their immediate support. With such prospects as 
these, we have now to behold the ruined family re- 
tire into obscurity in a secluded part of the country. 
Louisa stept with a light heart into the hired chaise 
which bore them from the seenes of so much folly and 
suffering, and her cheerfulness was undiminished 
even at the sight of their destination. ‘The feelings 
of her husband were widely different; he had now 
daily and hourly to view his wife in a station so in- 
finitely beneath any thing she had hitherto known, 
or to which she could otherwise have been reduced, 
and to remember that 1t was his hand which had oc- 
casioned the change. But her continual gaiety and 
unruffied cheerfulness were a balm to his wounded 
spirit, and she soon taught him to forget the past, or 
te remember it but as a useful study. 

The first direction which was given to Frederick’s 
avocations was in improving the comfort of their cot- 
tage. Here much was to be performed ; and she play- 
fully pressed him into the serviee, with the declaration 
that there were a thousand little things which she 
found it impossible to manage without his aid. 
the strictest economy, they lived within their little 
stipend ; and they beheld the increase of their family 
with the cheering conviction that the self-denial of a 
few years would secure for their children a 
independence. How often, how gratefully, did Tem- 
pleton recall that firmness and foresight in his wife 
which had shielded their offspring from i i 
1 have mentioned the high promise of distinction 
which the early youth of Templeton had afforded, and 
the cessatiun of all intellectual exertion which had 
followed the death of his father ; it was now one of 
the happiest effects of his reverses that they turned 
him sgain to the cultivation of litérature, and he re- 
sumed the studies of his boyhood with a zeat and 
avidity which a short time before he could not hime 
self have believed possible ; it was now almost as dif- 
ficult four him to conceive how he could ever have 
forsaken them. It was Louisa who had encouraged 
him to undertake the renewal of his neglected attain« 
ments; it was from her high polish and refinement 
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she had nothing to oppose, but the hope that for he 
| sake he would no longer be what youth and thought 
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his tastes and opinions were now re-| the narrow mouth. What the sensations may have | Kitchen, with whom he remained three days. 
i The a, sateen hy ~ ht , and | been of the poor wretches who were thrust into it, | ing then quarrelled with and beaten a boy much older 
scarcely felt that there was aught to nd the | perhaps among the bones of former victims, no imagi- | than hi » he contracted such a dread of the an; 
nets of their retreat. nation can picture. Victor Hu in his “ Notre 


But fate had yet trials in store for them; they had 
entered on the fifth year of their residence in 
kshire, when the annuity on which they had in part 
depended for their income, suddenly dropped, by the 
unex) termination of both the lives on which it 
ented This was a heavy blow, and it came just as 
their two eldest boys were entering on an age when a 
school will yield greater advantages of instruction 
than it is possible for a parent to bestow. But Tem- 
pleton was no longer the man who knew not where 
to look for a resource, or how to support an adverse 
contingency. He resolved to whether his pen 
could not work out an opening for improvement in 
their means, and he was successful. His first om 
in periodical publications were favourably receiv 
he ered, and his the most 
guine of his expectations. us did their years g 
on, at once in useful activity and peaceful seclusion, 
while they patiently awaited the period that would 
restore them to the ion of wealth, which they 
scarcely courted, but as it might yield them the more 
unlimited power of perfecting the education of their 
children. 

I had enjoyed an unreserved and constant inter- 
course with my friends for about a year and a half, 
when one winter’s evening, after the social meal which 
we frequently took together, and while we were seated 
before the blazing wood-fire of their parlour, we heard 
the sound of carriage-wheels in the lane which ran 
near the house, and presently after the footstep of a 
stranger, who hastily crossed the paddock and knocked 
for admission at the door. Templeton stept out, ut- 
tered a ition of pleasure, and ushered in a gen- 
tleman to + oa I was introduced as their old friend 
of Lincoln’s-Inn. He was the bearer of most wel- 
come tidings, which were told ina few words. It had 
been his practice to report to the Templetons, from 
time to time, the progress of the liquidation of their 
debts; and in one of his letters upon this subject, two 
or three years before, had mentioned as a curious cir- 
cumstance, that a distant relative of Frederick’s fa- 
ther, who was supposed to have amassed considerable 
wealth in the East Indies, and was without family, 
had commissioned a friend in England to make par- 
ticular inquiries how the young pair were proceeding 
in the world. It was fortunate that the agent em- 
oa en to obtain such intelligence had come to the 

wyer for information, and had of course received a 
correct, and therefore favourable, picture of the con- 
duct of Templeton and his wife under their chan 
of condition. When the friendly lawyer had cursorily 
noticed this incident in his letter to Frederick, it had 
excited little hope or attention. He had only seen 
his Indian relative at two periods of his life; once, 
when the latter had returned home on his furlough, 
found him a manly, promising boy, and taken a great 
fancy for him; and again after his marriage, when 
they had parted with something more than coolness, 
in consequence of the old gentleman’s venturing to 
offer his opinion of the imprudent expenditure of his 

relation. The welcome tidings which the 
solicitor had now to communicate, were, that he had 
received, from the agent of Colonel Templeton, a 
full authority to draw for the whole remaining amount 
of Frederick’s debts, with such an additional sum as 
would put them in comfortable possession of their 
estate. This splendid act of liberality was accom- 
Toate a letter for Frederick himself from the co- 
briefly but warmly expressing his satisfaction 
at the good account to which he had turned the con- 
sequences of early imprudence, desiring his kindest 
regards to Louisa, though he had scarcely seen her, 
and announcing that, before his letter could reach its 
destination, he should have taken his final 
from India, to cultivate better acquaintance with her, 
and to settle near them in England. 

Templeton, now trained by adversity, resumed his 
former rank in society, and, from the severe lesson 
which he had been bee y my now conducted his esta- 
blishment and managed his ample resources in a very 
different manner. Along with the virtuous Louisa, 
he devoted his wealth to the benefit of those depen- 
dent upon him, and became an example to be followed 
where he had formerly been beheld only with con- 


Dame,” thus speaks of this ption of dungeons : 
—* In the middle ages, when an edifice was complete, 
there was almost as much of it within the ground as 
above it. A palace, a fortress, or a church, had al- 
ways a double bottom. Sometimes it was a sepulchre. 
In the palaces and the bastilles it was a prison, some- 
times a sepulchre too, and sometimes it was both to- 
gether. Those mighty masses of masonry had not 
foundations merely—they might be said to have roots, 
branching out under ground in chambers, galleries, 
and staircases, like the structure above. Thus all of 
them, churches, palaces, and bastilles, stood half with- 
in the earth. At the Bastille St Antoine, at the Pa- 
lais de Justice of Paris, and at the Louvre, these sub- 
terranean edifices were prisons. The stories of these 
prisons, as they went deeper into the ground, grew 
narrower and darker. They formed so many zones, 
presenting, as by a graduated scale, deeper and deeper 
shades of horror. Dante could find nothing better for 
the construction of his hell. These dungeon funnels 
usually terminated in a low hollow, shaped like the 
bottom of a tub ; in which Dante has placed his Satan, 
and in which society placed the criminal condemned 
to death. When once a miserable human existence 
was there interred, then farewell light, air, life, and 
hope ; it never went out again but to the gibbet or 
the stake. Sometimes it rotted there, and human jus- 
tice called that forgetting. Between mankind and 
himself, the condemned felt weighing upon his head 
an accumulation of stones and jailors; and the whole 
prison together, the massive bastille, was now but one 
enormous complicated lock that barred him out of the 
living world.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DAVID CROCKETT. 

PropaBiy a few of our readers will already have 
heard of this extraordinary American, who was sent, 
in 1827, with all the rough peculiarities of a hunting 
backwoodsman, to represent a district of Tennessee in 
Congress, and soon became such an object of curiosity 
among the more refined portion of the American po- 
— to whom he wasas little akin as he would have 
to the citizens of London, that some one thought 

it worth while to publish an account of him, in a vo- 
lume entitled “ The Eccentricities of Colonel David 
Crockett.” This work has been republished in Bri- 
tain, and is a highly entertaining one. The hero, 
however, thinks it an unjust picture of his habits and 
racter, besides being incorrect in many biographi- 
cal particulars; and he has accordingly written and 
published a true account of himself, for the purpose of 
doing away with the impression which he finds to have 
been made upon the public mind by the former work. 
As Crockett is a man of little education, his narrative 
is not with many of the purer forms of rheto- 
rical diction, nor is it even grammatical. It is some- 
thing better, however ; it is a voluble unaffected spe- 
cimen of the man, written as if he were speaking the 
whole from his own mouth, and presenting, we be- 
lieve, a more just picture of the style of life, speech, 
and thought, which obtain in the thinner settlements 
of Western Americaj than could be obtained in any 
other way.* The Backwood character is as yet little 
known or understood in this country: it is easy to 
perceive, however, that it must soon become a fa- 


fiction. Having exhausted Orientalism and Gothic- 
ism, our novelists and poets will now fly to the states 
around the Mississippi, and from the precarious, adven- 
turous, and primitive life of the solitary settler, carve 


ages. The life and character of this being is rough, 
but it will readily be allowed to be far from vulgar. 
It is even less so than much of what travellers seem 
to find in the middle ranks of the frontier population 
of the United States. 

David Crockett, according to his own narrative, 
which we here propose abridging, was born, August 
17, 1786, at the mouth of Lime-Stone, on the Nola- 
chucky river, in that tract of country which after- 
wards became 


n the eastern division of Tennessee. He 
tempt and pity. His story furnishes another was the fifth of six sons, born to John Crockett, a 
instance of the incal value of how much a hus- | farmer, who was either a native of Ireland or came 
band is frequently indebted for his salvation from utter | into the world while his parents were crossing the 
worldly to—a good and amiable wife.* Atlantic from that country. The early life of our 
hero was one of poverty and hardship. His father, 

OUBLIETTES. after several unlucky speculations, opened a small ta- 


vern in Jefferson County, which was chiefly calcu- 
lated for the accommodation of w: When 
twelve old, Crockett was hired by his father to 
an old Dutchman, named Siler, in order to assist in 
driving a large stock of cattle to Virginia, a distance 
of four hundred miles. On arriving at the end of 
that long journey, an attempt was made to detain him 
in service; but he decamped one snowy night, and 
contrived to find his way home through a thousand 
difficulties. His father, who had hitherto been too 
poor to send any of his children to school, now re- 
solved that David should commence his education. 
He was sent to a neighbouring schoolmaster named 


® Philadelphia: E. L. Cary and A, Hart, London: republished 
by John Limbird, 143, Strand. : 


OUBLIETTES were dungeons so constructed beneath 
the ground or castles as to prevent the sounds of la- 
mentation and despair being heard from those who 
were unhappily immured in them. They were called 
by this name from a French word signif: to forget, 
because the prisoners in them were understood to be 
by, or dead to, the world. At the ruinous 

castle of the archbishops of St Andrew’s in Scotland, 
a turret is pointed out with a horrible pit or oubliette 
beneath it, and into which, as it is traditionally men- 
Cardinal Beaton used to cast the victims who 

fell within the , eee of his authority. It is shaped 
like a bottle, y dark, and with no outlet but at 


# Abridged from “ Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin.” 


vourite study with both the writers of truth and of 


out materials for romance, even as the settler himself 
carves out his house and furniture from the forests of 


of his master, that he could not make up his mind to! 
return. In order to deceive his father, he left the 
house every morning with his brothers, spent the 
school-hours in a wood, and returned with them in 
the evening. The master, however, exposed his trick 
by a letter inquiring into the reason of hs absence. 
“ When my father read this note,” says Crockett, “he 
called me up, and I knew very well that I was in a 
dreadful hobble, for he had been taking a few horns, 
and was ina condition to make the fur fly.” 
Terror made him instantly leave the house with a 
resolution never more to return. He made headway 
over the hill, “like a young steam- 
boat,” hired himself to assist in conducting a drove 
of cattle into Virginia, and was soon many hundreds 
of miles from home. He subsisted for a considerable 
time in Virginia as a labourer, and had at one period 
some thoughts of going tosea. But, eventually, find- 
ing nowhere so much comfort as at home, he turned 
his steps thither, and reached the paternal dome one 
evening amongst other travellers, from whom for 
some time he was not distingnished. ‘ After a con- 
siderable while we were all called to supper. I went 
with the rest. We had sat down tothe table and be- 
gun to eat, when my eldest sister recollected me: she 
sprung up, and seized me round the neck, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Here is my lost brother!’ My feelings at 
this time it would be vain and foolish for me to attempt 
to describe. I had often thought I felt before, and I 
suppose I had, but sure Iam I had never felt as I 
then did. The joy of my sisters and my mother, and 
indeed of all the family, was such that it humbled 
me, and made me sorry that I hadn’t submitted toa 
hundred whippings, sooner than cause so much afflic- 
tion as they had suffered on my account.” 

Crockett now worked six months with a man named 
Abraham Wilson, in order to cancel a debt of thirty- 
six dollars for his father. He would have been re- 
engaged at the end of that period, but he did not 
like the place, on account of de: gambling which pre- 
vailed there, and the bad company which the gambli 
collected. This shows that our hero must have been 
partly indebted for his rise in the world to correct 
moral principles; and the subsequent anecdote proves 
him to have been of benevolent and affec- 
tionate feelings. “I next went,” says he, “to the 
house of an honest old Quaker, by the name of John 
Kennedy, who had removed from North Carolina, 
and proposed to hire myself to him, at two shillings 
a-day. He to take me a week on trial; atthe 
end of which he appeared pleased with my work, and 
informed me that he held a note on my father for 
forty dollars, and that he would give me that note if 
I would work for him six months. I was certain 

h that I should never get any part of the note; 
but en I remembered it was my father that owed 
it, and I concluded it was my duty as a child to help 
him along, and ease his lot as much as I could, I 
told the Quaker I would take him up at his offer, and 
immediately went to work. I never visited my fa- 
ther’s house during the whole time of this engage- 
ment, though he lived only fifteen miles off. But 
when it was finished, and I had got the note, I bor- 
rowed one of my employer’s horses, and, on a Sunday 
evening, went to pay my parents a visit. Some time 
after I got there, I pulled out the note and handed it 
to my father, who sup; Mr Kennedy had sent it 
for collection. The man looked mighty sorry, 
and said to me he had not the money to pay it, and 
didn’t know what he should do. I then told him I 
had paid it for him, and it was then his own ; that it 
was not presented for collection, but as a present from 
me. At this he shed a heap of tears; and as soon as 
he got a little over it, he said he was sorry he couldn’t 
give me any thing, but he was not able; he was too 
poor.’ 


Our backwoodsman now approached the of 
boyish love. ‘I have heard people talk,” says he, 
“about hard loving; but I reckon no poor fellow in 
this world was ever cursed with such hard love as 
mine has always been, when it came on me.” We 
have always been accustomed to hear love spoken of 
as soft; but perhaps it is hard in the settlements 
“far west.” His first mistress was the Quak 
niece, who turned out to be » and so he had 
to “cool off.” About this time he had six months of 
school, which was all he ever got. He would have 
taken more, “if it hadn’t been that I concluded I 
couldn’t do any longer without a wife; and so I went 
0 of retty girls that I had 

“T found a family of very 
known when very young. hey Ged lived in the 
same neighbourhood with me, and I had thought 
very well of them. I made an offer to one of them, 
whose name is nobody’s business, and I found she took 
it very well. I still continued paying my respects to 
her, until I got to love her as bad as I had the Qua- 
ker’s niece ; and I would have to fight a whole 
regiment of wild-cats if she would only have said she 
would have me. We fixed the time to be married ; 
and I thought if that day come I should be the hap- 
piest man in the created world, or in the moon, or any 
where else.” 

This young lady, however, deceived him after all, 
and married another, which gave him a hearty fit of 
sickness, that lasted several weeks. On his 
he became equally attached to the daughter of an 
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, to whom he was introduced in due course. 
girl eventually became the first Mrs Crockett 


withstanding great opposition on the part of her 
er, who, when our Coss broached the subject, 
“looked at me as savage as a meat-axe,” having set 
her heart on a higher match. With “ two likel 
cows and calves” from the father of the bride, an 
fifteen dollars’ worth of miscellaneous articles, “we 
fixed up pretty grand, as we thought.” For some 
years Crockett rented ground ; but finding that this 
‘ wa’n’t the thing it was cracked up to be,” he made 
a move into the Duck and Elk ones which was 
then in the course of being first settled. Here he found 
abundance of game, and soon to distinguish 
himself as ahunter. He had already become the father 
of two sons, and indeed this was just one of his mo- 
tives for going further back. “ I knowed that I would 
have to move at some time, and I thought it was better 
to do it before my family got too large, that I might 
have the less to carry.” The war with the Creek In- 
dians soon after commenced. Crockett thought at first 
he was not a fighting man ; but when he heard of the 
tmassacre of his countrymen at Fort Mines by the In- 
dians, he instantly “felt like going,”’ and lost no time 
in enrolling himself as a volunteer. His wife remon- 
strated bitterly on this occasion, telling him that she 
and her little ones were in a strange country, and if 
he was killed, they would not know whattodo. “ But 
seeing I was bent on it, all she did was to cry a little, 
and turn about to her work. The truth is, my dan- 
der was up, and nothing but war could bring it right 
n.” 

After a tender ng with his family, he set out for 
the rendezvous, “‘taking no more clothing with me,” 
says he, ‘‘ than I supposed to be necessary, so that if I 
got into an Indian battle, I might not be pestered with 
any useless plunder, to prevent my having a fair shake 
with them.” All the volunteers were determined to 
fight, “ judging from myself, for I felt wolfish all over.” 
The expedition was commanded by General Jackson, 
whom this back woods volunteer was destined afterwards 
to oppose in Congress. Crockett was one of a small 
party whom Major Gibson chose to accompany him on 
an exploratory expedition, and on this occasion he dis- 
played much of that natural sagacity which afterwards 
served to bring him so far forward in the world. Hav- 
ing parted from Major Gibson with four men under 
his own command, he succeeded in obtaining some 
information of importance, with which he hastened 
back tothe camp. To his great surprise and indig- 
nation, Colonel Coffee paid no respect to his report. “I 
knowed I had to be on my best behaviour, and so I kept 
it all to myself; but I was burning inside like a tar- 
kiln, and I wonder that the smoke hadn’t been pour- 
ing out of me at all points.” His news was soon after 
confirmed by Major Gibson. ‘ This seemed to put 
our colonel all in a fidget ; and it convinced me of one 
of the hateful ways of the world. When I made my 
report, it wasn’t believed, because I was no officer; I 
was no great man, but just a poorsoldier. But when 
the same thing was reported by Major Gibson! ! why, 
then, it was all as true as preaching, and the colonel 
believed it every word.” In the march against the 
Indians, Crockett was of great service in providing 
food by the use of his gun. He was present at the 
destroying of an Indian town near the Ten Islands. 
The army had surrounded this place, and as the 
files were closing in, the squaws came out, and en- 
deavoured to place themselves under the protection 
of the soldiers. The male inhabitants were all killed 
or taken prisoners, no fewer than forty-six being burnt 
to death in one house, in revenge for the death of an 
American lieutenant. Crockett was next present at 
the relieving of Fort Taladega from an Indian arm 
of besiegers. After various minor en ents wit 
the enemy, he returned home, where he had not lon, 
been when he resolved to have “a taste of Briti 
fighting,” ‘and accordingly joined a regiment com- 
manded by Major Russell. It being thought proper, 
however, that this regiment should first be sent ‘‘ to 
kill up the Indians on the Scamby river,” Crockett 
went thither with the rest, and passed through a va- 
riety of new adventures, in the course of which his 
gun was as serviceable as formerly. At the close of 
the campaign, he returned to his wife and family. 

Not long after his return from campaigning, he lost 
his wife, and took another, a widow with as many 
children as himself, so that there was no inequality in 
the match. He now made another move “farther 
back,” namely, to a wild part of the Creek country, 
about eighty miles from where he had been before. 
“ We remained here some two or three years without 
any law at all; and so many bad characters began to 
flock in upon us, that we found it necessary to put up 
a sort of temporary government of our own. Wedid 
not profess to know much, and no doubt used many 
wrong words. But we met, and appointed magistrates 
and constables to keep order. We did’nt fix any laws 
for them, though; for we supposed they would know 
law enough, whoever they might be; and so we left it 
to themselves to fix the laws.” Crockett was himself 
appointed a magistrate; and though his warrants and 
his decisions were alike verbal, he seems to have given 
satisfaction. In fact, his dexterity in hunting and his 
careless jolly good-humoured character had now ren- 
dered him a general favourite. He was elected colonel 
of a regiment; then offered as candidate for the repre- 
sentation of his county in the Tennessee legislature ; 
and — he did not know any thing of politics, he 
carried his election against far higher men. “‘ Well, 


colonel,’ said a fellow legislator to me one day ina 
large company, ‘I suppose we shall have a radical 
change of the judiciary at the next session of the le- 
gislature ?? ‘Very likely,’ says I, and I put out 
the quicker, for I was afraid some one would ask me 
what the judiciary was; and if I knowed, I wish I may 
be shot.” He had hardly reached the place where the 
legislature assembled, when a “ fresh” carried away a 
a powder-mill, and a large distillery in which 

e had embarked the earnings of his life. ‘I may say 
that the misfortune just made a complete mash of me.”” 
He gave up all he had, however, to his creditors, “ and 
took a brau-fire new start.” He settled anew on the 
Obion, where the nearest house was seven miles off, 
the next fifteen, and the next again twenty. It was 
a first-rate place, however, for game; and with his 
faithful friend Bess, as he calls his gun, he was at no 
loss to provide for his family. It is at this part of his 
memoir that he chiefly expatiates upon his successes 
in hunting ; but of these we shall give an account else- 
where. While living in this wild way, forty miles 
from any white settlement, he was induced once more 
to offer himself for the legislature; and his mode of 
canvassing is worthy of notice, if not of imitation. 
“When I set out electioneering, I was prepared to 
put every man on as good a footing when I left him 
as I found him on. I had a large buckskin hunting- 
shirt made, with a couple of pockets holding about a 
peck each ; in one I carried a great big twist of tob 


A conscientious vote against President Jackson, for 
whom he was not disposed to “‘go the whole hog,” 
now lost him the favour of a great portion of his con- 
stituents. ‘At the close of the session, I returned 
home, and found the storm had raised against me 
sure enough; and it was echoed from side to side, and 
from end to end of my district, that I had turned 
against Jackson. This was considered the unpardon- 
able sin. Iwas hunted down like a wild varmint, 
and in this hunt every little newspaper in the district, 
and every little pin-hook lawyer, was engaged. In- 
deed they were ready to print any and every thing 
that the ingenuity of man could invent against me. 
Each editor was furnished with the journals of Con- 
= from head-quarters, and hunted out every vote 
had missed in four sessions, whether from sickness 
or not, no matter, and each one was charged against 
me at eight dollars. In all, I had missed about seventy 
votes, which they made amount to five hundred and 
sixty dollars ; and they contended I had swindled the 
government out of this sum, as I had received my 
y, as other members do.” Through the activity of 
is opponents he lost the next election; but he 
in January of the current year been once more sent 
to Congress, as independent as ever; and there, to 
use his own phrase, he still “stands up to his rack, 
as the people’s faithful representative, and the publie’s 
most obedient, very humble servant.” 


and in the other my bottle of liquor; for I knowed 
that when I met a man and offered him a dram, he 
would throw out his quid of tobacco to take one, and 
after he had gotten his horn, I would out with my 
twist and give him another chaw. And in this way 
he was not worse off than when I found him; and I 
was sure to leave him in a first-rate good humour.” 
He was opposed on this occasion by Dr Butler, a 
nephew by marriage to General Jackson, and by an- 
other gentleman of fortune. The former he told that 
“he had many advantages over me, particularly in 
the way of money; but I said I would go on the pro- 
ducts of the country; I had industrious children, and 
the best of ’coon dogs, and they would hunt every 
night till midnight to support my election; and when 
the ’coon fur wa’n’t good, { would myself go a-wolfing, 
and shoot down a wolf, and skin his head, and his 
scalp would be good to me for three dollars, in our 
state treasury money; and in this way I would get 
along on the big string. He stood like as he was both 
amused and astonished, and the whole crowd was in 
a roar of laughter. From this place I returned home, 
leaving the people in a first-rate way; and I was 
sure I would do a good business among them. At 
any rate, I was determined to stand up to my lick- 
log, salt or no salt.”” The colonel beat his more dig- 
nified and wealthy opponents by two hundred and 
forty-seven votes, and served-in the sessions of 1823 
and 1824, with great eclat, till about the conclusion 
he incurred unpopularity by a vote against General 
Jackson at an election for the senate. He lost his 
next election in consequence of “cotton bringing 
twenty-five dollars a hundred ;” a mysterious allusion 
to the tariff question. However, in 1827, when cotton 
was down to its old price of six or eight dollars a 
hundred, the colonel stood an election for Congress, 
and beat his opponent by 2748 votes. He was now a 
member of the sovereign legislature, and began to be 
famed beyond his own immediaté district. Ashe was 
proceeding to Washington, he entered an inn at 
Raleigh, and, being very cold, began “ rooting his way 
to the fire, not in a very good humour.” A stranger 
insolently asked him who he was, when he answered, 
“ T’m that same David Crockett, fresh from the back- 
woods, half-horse, half-alligator, a little touched with 
the snapping-turtle ; can wade the Mississippi, leap 
the Ohio, ride upon a streak of lightning, and slip 
without a scratch down a honey-locust ; can whip my 
weight in wild-cats—and if any gentleman pleases for 
a ten-dollar bill; he may throw in a panther—hug a 
bear too close for comfort, and eat any man opposed 
to Jackson.” Room was made for him immediately, 
and his speech was put into all the newspapers.* At 
the seat of gover the b an object of infinite 
amusement to his fellow-legislators, and to the refined 
natives of that part of the Union in general; but he 
seems to have conducted himself with perfect pro- 
priety of manners, and most effectually to have put 
down every attempt to “make fun of him.” Some- 
times the backwoodsman would be too strong within 
him for any controlling influence. At a show of wild 
beasts—a kind of sight which was perhaps calculated 
to awaken the native character—he was looking at 
two wild-cats, when one of them happened to turn 
over and die. The keeper came up and threw water 
on the dead animal, when Crockett broke out— 
“Stranger, you are wasting time. My looks kills 
them things ; and you had better hire me to go out 
here, or I will kill every varmint have got in 
your caravan.” As he said this, the lions began to 
roar. “I won’t trouble the American lion,” said 
the colonel; “but turn out the English lion—turn 
him out, turn him out—I can whip him for a ten- 
dollar bill, and the zebra may kick occasionally dur- 
ing the fight.”+ The amusement of the company 
may be conceived. 


* It is proper to say that this anecdote is from the work not 
written by himself. 

+ This is another anecdote from the ‘‘ Sketches and Eccentri- 
cities.” 


FALLACY RESPECTING PLACES. 
Every man, of whatever degree or character, feels 
a tender interest, during life, respecting the scene of 
his birth and early years. There is, moreover, no 
sentiment more natural than the reverence with which 
we visit any spot which has acquired celebrity as the 
birthplace of an individual famed for genius, or virtue, 
or public service. A place may thus acquire a senti- 
mental worth in the eyes of a whole nation, altogether 
apart from every consideration of its agricultural, 
mineralogical, or any other description of value. Ap- 
parently, however, in consequence of the notice which 
places thus acquire, we generally find that persons 
connected with them, or writers describing them, 
assume that they possess a kind of merit in having 
given birth to the illustrious characters in question. 
It is something to tell in favour of a place—some- 
thing akin to a good deed on the part of an in- 
dividual. Now, with perfect deference to a sen- 
timent certainly more mistaken than mischievous, 
we consider all this as a fallacy. The coming of 
superior intellects into the world is a matter entirely 
independent of locality. If nature has formed the 
being, it seems of little consequence where he may 
happen first to breathe the air of life. It may be ina 
moor, in a hamlet, in a town, inacity; no matter where 
it is. Men don’t grow by roots out of the ground, or 
derive any moral or intellectual virtue from the soil. 
If they did, and if one kind of soil could boast of rear- 
ing cleverer human plants than others, then that kind 
of soil might have a kind of claim upon our respect. 
But in general, the eminent man got nothing from his 
native place but the common aliment which all eat alike; 
and being fortunately removable, he possibly left it 
as a scene quite unfit for the exertions of that intel- 
lect which it takes so strange a pride in having given 
birth to. If any place could be supposed to merit a 
reflection of his glory, it would be that in which his 
talents found their appropriate field and their proper 
reward. But to talk of any place deriving honour 
from any kind of connection with the history of a hu- 
man being, is in a great measure a fallacy in itself. 
There can be no merit where there is not a sentient 
and yet imperfect being, fleeing the evil which tempts 
it, and deliberately preferring the good. 

Akin to this fallacy is that which obtains as to 
places of education, and especially the great schools. 
When any young Briton rises into public notice, we 
are immediately told whether Eton claims him as one 
of her sons, or the honour of rearing him be due te 
Harrow. Nay, the college which received him a 
clever boy, and put him out a somewhat cleverer youth, 
would have you believe that the whole credit of pro- 
ducing him was due to it alone. Strange fate this, 
which great men have tosubmit to. First, the house 
or village where he was born would have it to be sup- 
posed that, but for it, there could have been no such 
person in existence. Then some chartered public 
school, which he perhaps only knew asa scene of 
alternate torture and tyranny, as he was a fag, or 
made another so, tries to show that all was owing to 
its noble system of instruction. Next, the college 
presents an equally exclusive claim. Not the least 
portion of the merit is left to nature, which formed 
the man at first, or to the man himself, whose temper 
and industry have enabled him to polish the original 
gem, and make himself what he now is. In reality, 
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it must be in a very small proportion of cases that 
any part of the merit of producing a great man is 
owing to any other influences than nature and him- 
self. The place of nativity gives him no more than 
what it gives to the herd of the undistinguished. The 
school gives no more, in general, than what it gives 
to all the dunces that choose to gotoit. If in any 
particular case the scholar has been indebted to the 
teacher for a peculiar care and exertion, that is of 
course an exception ; but, in public schools at least, 
a special regard to the progress of a clever boy can 
only be paid at the expense of the rest, and, conse- 
quently, by a breach of honour on the part of the 
teacher, whose duty it is to devote a like attention to 
all. Hence, either the boy has had the common chance, 
or he has had some exclusive advantages. If the for- 
mer be the case, the school can no more have an ho- 
nour in his subsequent greatness, than it can be justly 
charged with the dullness, profligacy, or disgrace of 
any of its other pupils. If advantages have been en- 
joyed, the result has been attained by the sacrifice of 
something much more precious than the eclat of pro- 
ducing a good scholar, and which no teacher will 
confess to have sacrificed. Public schools, then, are 
evidently precluded by their very nature from having 
any decided share in the glory of such of their pupils 
as become eminent. A teacher who limits his pupils 
to a small number, and pays a particular attention to 
each, so as to incite every laggard faculty, and draw 
forth and improve all that are capable of being im- 
proved, may have a true claim; but the public schools, 
which alone make any obtrusive pretensions in this 
way, have none. A man may have become great in 
spite of a public school; but never can it be ascer- 
tained that he has become so through its favour. 


WILD-BEAST STATISTICS. 

(The following article is from the Dumfries Courier, and is one 
of those which have given that paper the better part of its cele- 
brity. It is not only le for its ing information, and 
the healthy natural feeling which it breathes, but as suggesting 
im how many matters which we daily pass by without regard, we 
might, if we chose, or would take the trouble, find matter calcu- 
Jated to awaken thought, to interest the heart, and to amuse the 
fancy. Mr M‘Diarmid, as we have reason to know, acts perpetu- 
ally upon a conviction to this effect. He never omits an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, from the individuals he encounters in the 
daily progress of life, any such information of an interesting or 
uncommon character as they may be qualified to give ; nor does 
he much regard that the information he is receiving seems of such 
akind as to preclude all hope of his ever being called upon to 
make use of it. The possession does no harm in the meantime, 
and possibly an occasion may occur for his calling it inte exer- 
cise. It was the good fortune of one of the Editors of this Journal, 
2 few years ago, to spend a week with Mr M‘Diarmid in making 
the tour of Galloway; and he remembers—indeed he will never 
forget—a particular incident in their joint travels which will 
illustrate the subject of this note. At Glenluce, where they had to 
wait till midnight, to be taken up by the mail, in order to pro- 
eed to Stranraer, while Mr C. was tempted to snatch a hur- 
ried repose on a sofa in the travellers’ room, in order to make 
up some late arrears of sleep, Mr M‘Diarmid lounged into the 
family parlour or kitchen in the exercise of his g i 
as an observer and inquirer. When the two travellers were subse- 
quently seated in the mail, the junior asked the senior how he had 
empioyed his time since they last saw each other in the travellers’ 
foom. ‘‘ Why,” answered Mr M‘Diarmid, “in learning the statistics 
of cork-cutting. In the kitchen,” said he, ‘‘ I met a poor traveller, 
who in bis youth had been a cork-cutter. From him I learned 
every particular about the place whence cork is imported—its first 
Price as a raw material—the nature and prospects of the trade—the 
prices to the public—in short, every thing about the cork trade. 
1 may not soon have need for the information; but then, consider, 
it was got while you were sleeping, and I am none the worse for 
having it.” Mr C., it may well be imagined, was fully as much 
the better of the lesson thus read to him, as his fellow-traveller 
was of the addition to his stock of knowledge; and he warmly 
hopes that some of his present readers will participate in the ad- 
vantage. 


WE are always very glad when it suits Mr Womb- 
well to bring his broad-wheeled waggons to the banks 
of the Nith, even in cases where his stay is so limited 
that he inust forego an opportunity which he once 
embraced of sending his pelicans into the Gullet Pool 
to catch fish for themselves. Now that Mr Bullock 
has become, through the friendship of a former minis- 
try, the proprietor of silver mines in South America, 
and Mr Cross has abandoned Exeter ’Change for the 
Surrey Gardens, he is the only menagerie-keeper who 
travels of the slightest consequence, and, in carnivo- 
rous animals especially, is richer than all the zoological 
depéts in the country. United, his collections surpass 
any thing to be met with in the world, and even when 
divided are well worthy the attention of all who love 
to study the wonders of creation. Since he was last 
here, about two years ago, he has added to the mena- 
getie an alpaca, a lama, a gnu, a young armadillo, 
two black tiger cubs, two young lions, Javanese spar- 
rows, &c. &c. Wallace still keeps the road unscathed 
by his tussel with the dogs at Warwick, as well as the 
hhuge elephant ee a now ten feet high, and a 
thorough master of the arts which delight the 

ng, more than the peculiarities of an organ so de- 


yet so powerful, that it can pick up a pin and | and 


rend the gnarled oak. This stupendous native of the 
pr a | uisites in pe of quartern loaves, 
inking, he em: a pailful at once, sti 
for more, to the tune af 4 ons in 24 hours. In 
winter he is allowed four gallons of strong ale in the 
same space, and in summer a more diluted bev 
The alternation is found conducive to health; but Mr 
Chuney himself merely imbibes swipes when he can 
get nothing better, and cares so little about temper- 
ance and the rules it enjoins, that he would broach a 
beer barrel every night, and go to bed mellow, if his 
master would let him. It is a common opinion that 
elephants continue to grow to the age of fifty, and 
Mr Wombwell believes that such is the fact. Chun 
was captured during the Burmese war, and cost 
present owner one thousand guineas ! 

Often as we have seen Mr Wombwell, we never 
became acquainted with him until Thursday last, and 
were not a little astonished, considering hia capital 
and the extent of his concerns, to find him dressed in 
a smockfrock, and cleaning and scrubbing as anxi- 
ously as the meanest servant he has. In this he is a 
true Englishman ; and so far from sparing or giving 
limself airs, sets an example of untiring industry to 
the whole establishment. Mrs Wombwell, he admits, 
is sick of itinerating, and often wishes him to retire 


into private life, to enjoy quietly the fruits of his exer- 
tions ; but after the active life he has led for the 
last twenty years, he doubts whether rustication would 


add to his happiness; and objects farther, on the 
ground that it would be difficult to find a suitable cus- 
tomer for his large and valuable collection of wild 
animals 

Mr Wombwell, when a boy, was a bird fancier, and 
beyond this had no intention of becoming a caravan- 
keeper, and in fact was made one by the force of ac- 
cident rather than of circumstances. At the London 
docks he saw some of the first boas imported into Bri- 
tain. Most persons were afraid of, and ignorant of, 
managing them; prices from this cause gave way a 
little, and our friend at last ventured to offer L.75 for 
a pair. He got them, and in the course of three weeks 
cleared more than the sum he advanced—a circum. 
stance which, he confesses, makes him partial to ser- 
pents up to this hour, as the first thing that gave him 
a lift in his profession. All the world knows that 
boas gorge themselves with rabbits, and then fast for 
weeks ; and the principal thing in treating them is to 
regulate the temperature of their lair according to the 
nature of the weather. W ith this view, are rolled 
in blankets, and kept in a covered in placed 
above a tin or copper vessel, filled with warm water 
night and morning. During frost, storm, and wet, 
the water must be changed much oft - Apart al- 
together from profit, Mr Wombwell from the first was 
attached to his » and when ships arrived from 
India containing rare animals, parted so freely with 
his money, that he sometimes got so bare that he 
hardly knew how to find his way through a toll of a 
morning; and this, too, when he was surpassingly 
rich in a species of stock which might supply the 
marts of a Many a time and oft he has 
= tolls to the extent of L.14 in one day, and L.6 

tween such places as Stirling and Glasgow. His 
band, which is a fine one, costs about L.1200 yearly, 
and the expenses of the establishment which visited 
us on Thursday and Jeft early on Friday, are caleu- 
lated at L.35 per day, or above L.12,000 in the year. 
In fact, were he stationary, he would find it profitadle 
to become his own butcher—retaining all the offal, 
and selling merely the primest pieces of beef and mut- 
ton. A sheep's head, singed or rough, makes a capital 
supper for a ravenous hyena; and of these and other 


odds and ends, Mr Wombwell makes a speedy clear- 
ance wherever he goes. Even the elephant’s ale comes 
to something throughout the year, to say nothing of 
loaves, grass, hay, and the capacious maw that con- 
sumes the latter article at the rate of 168lbs. per diem. 
As has just been hinted, the wandering life which 
Chuney and Wallace lead, prevents their master from 
buying every thing in the cheapest market; and were 
he not so peripatetic, he would find an interest in 
baking and brewing as well as in killing. Of all 
gobblers the pelicans are the best, and devour with 
such relish the scaly people, that it is quite a treat to 
see them feed. Mr Wombwell’s largest stud consists 
of 41 powerful horses, some of which would bring 
very heavy prices. To these he lately added an ani- 
mal of the draught kind, which measures very nearly 
19 hands high, and is in every respect the most gi- 
gantic horse we ever beheld. At present it is lean ; 
but as he intends to fatten and show it separately at 
Donnybrook, he is not without hopes that he will 
clear the price of it during the continuance of the fair. 
Of the credit side of the account, we can say nothing 
special, beyond the fact that the menagerie, in four 
days, has been visited by upwards of 60,000 

in the neighbourhood of London. St Bartholomew, 
in fact, could not be held wanting Mr Wombwell, or 
some one like him; and next to this great mart of fun 
and frolic, his best fairs in England are those of Not- 
tingham and Birmingham ; in Scotland, Glasgow and 
Paisley; and in Ireland, Donnybrook, which lasts 
eight days. Fairs he must study as carefully as the 
Jews do the stocks, and manage matters so as to be 
present at all the best. During the year he is only 


one week in London ; but he has a friend on the spot, 
another in Liverpool, who watch the arrival of 


vessels from abroad, and purchase for him whatever 
is new and rare in his line. As he is constantly on 
the road, one of the caravans is fitted up as a house, 
with kitchen, parlour, bed-rooms, and every other ne. 
Mr Wombwell, of late years, has been successful in 
breeding, and possesses at this moment ten lions and 
five elephants—more, we believe, than ald England 
ean produce. Twice the black tigress devoured her 
young ; but by removing the male, and placing a cra- 
die in the den, she was weaned from this vicious pro- 
sity, and is now as good a nurse as could possibly 
desired. The lioness goes with young twelve weeks, 
the tigress sixteen, and female leopards and ‘panthers 
the same. The value of wild animals, like every thing 
else, varies according to sup hy demand. Tigers 
have been sold as high rey , but at other times 
they can be purchased for L.100. A good panther is 
worth L.100; hyenas, from L.30 to L.40; zebras, 
from rarer kinds are 
very valu and as and gnus are always very 
high. Upon lions and ele acl it is impossible to 
fix any particular price. Twocubs is the usual litter 
of the lioness, but Mr Wombwell’s old one has repeat- 
ae | dropped four. In such cases she takes to two, 
and neglects the others; and the owner has a beauti- 
ful pointer bitch which has suckled in her ed four 


lions! Two of these are exceedingly pla and 
were seen tumbling over and over one in the 
den like little puppies. 

Menagerie-keepers suffer much loss from disease, 


mortality, and accident. Not many weeks ago, a fine 
ostrich, worth L.200, which could have picked crumbs 
from a ceiling 12 feet high, thrust his bill between the 
bars of his cage, gave it an unlucky twist, and in at- 
tempting to withdraw it, literally broke his neck. 
Monkies become exceedingly delicate when imported 
into Britain. Cold affects them very easily ; and when 
they begin to cough, they very generally fall into a 
consumption, and exhibit all the symptoms of human 
beings labouring under the same complaint. Their 
general food is bread and milk, varied with a stock of 
lettuce and a few young onions, of both of which ar- 
ticles they are very fond. Mr Wombwell calculates 
that he has lost, from first to last, not less than L.10,000 
by disease and death among his birds and beasts. 
Most zebras, he thinks, might be made as tameas the 
horse; his own, however, is a very vicious one, and 
will not permit one of those keepers to enter his den 
who stand and walk fearlessly among lions, tigers, 
panthers, and leopards. Once a-year he is secured 
with ropes and taken out of the den, that his hooves 
may be pared—the toughest job which, including 
grooms, falls to the lot of 31 individuals. The gnu 
is also a dangerous animal, and strikes so fiercely 
with his horns that they require to be topped. The 
specimen at the London gardens killed a man some 
years ago. The alpaca isa species of the lama; but if 
you look at it, it spits, which the other does not. It 
is a native of Chili, and is there used as a beast of 
burden. 

Mr Wombwell, from being a planet, has always 
satellites revolving around him in the shape of minor 
shows. With these he would very willingly dispense, 
but, though potent in inclination, lacks the necessary 
power. Go where he may, they watch his motions, 
and profit by the fair the menagerie creates. Toa 
certain extent, his own idea of the matter is—“ that 
he beats the bush, and they catch the bird.” 


SENDING FOR THE DOCTOR. 
AxnouT a year ago, a medical gentleman of Edin- 
burgh, who has distinguished himself by various 
publications, wrote the following directions for the 
use of individuals when they have occasion to call in 
a medical attendant; which he presented to the world 
in a newspaper. Struck by a sense of their value, 
we have requested and obtained permission to put them 
into a place where they will be more extensively read, 
and remain more readily at command, than they could 
be in the sheet where they were first printed. 

First, When you wisn a call from your medical 
attendant, always send a written note, and never a 
verbal message. A written note presents itself to the 
eye, and tells its own tale, without depending on the 
memory of the messenger. A message, on the other 
hand, progresses through at least two, often illiterate, 
brains, before reaching the doctor, viz. those of the 
person who carries, and of the person who receives 
it; and when not altogether forgotten by the latter, 
it is frequently so jumbled and confused with other 
messages received at the same time, as to be altogether 
unintelligible. 

Secondly, Give the address, as well as the name. 
This saves many mistakes. Weknow a medical may 
who lately attended three patients of the same name 
at the same time, and more than once went in great 
haste to the wrong house, in consequence of the name 
only being mentioned. Similar mistakes are not of 
uncommon occurrence, and are the sources of much 
discomfort to the patient. 

Thirdly, When practicable, always send early in 
the morning. The medical man starts betimes on his 
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rounds; and if he receives notice, before going out, 
where his services are wanted, he can generally make 
the required visit when seeing his other patients in 
the same quarter, and so economise his time, and 
leave more leisure for minute inquiry. If, on the 
other hand, the notice is not delivered till after he has 
left home, his labour is doubled, and his time con- 
sumed, by going twice over the same ground. This 
rale is of immense importance in the country, where 
the distance is very great. 

Fourthly, It is a good rule, especially when sending 
in haste, to state the supposed seat and nature of the 
ailment for which advice is required. This enables 
the practitioner, as he goes along, to reflect on the con- 
stitutional peculiarities of the patient, and the proba- 
ble influence of prevailing epidemics, and the pre- 
cautions which a knowledge of these may t in 
directing the treatment. This rule is of much im- 
portance in sending for assistance in the night-time ; 
because, from having some previous notion of the case, 
the practitioner may carry remedies along with him, 
and give relief on the spot. And in all cases, it in 
some d prepares the mind of the adviser for the 
investigation of the phenomena. 


Fifthly, When any one is taken ill in the day-time, 
and likel to need assistance, send for it while it is yet 
day; and never wait, as too often happens, till mid- 


night darkness frightens you into alarm. In every 
sense, the last is bad policy. By sending early, you 
obviate mischief, and secure tranquillity, and disturb 
no one; and there is no medical man who would not 
rather make a needless visit now and then early in 
the evening, than be even once disturbed in the night- 
time, when perhaps he is already exhausted with the 
labours of the day. 

Sixthly, When your medical attendant calls, pro- 
ceed at once to business, and do not seek to occupy 
his time with the state of the weather or the news of 
the day before telling what you complain of. A doc- 
tor’s time is like a stock in trade, and you may with 
as much propriety make free with a yard of broad 
cloth in a merchant's shop as with half an hour of his 
time. Finish your consultation first, and then, if he 
has time to bestow in a friendly chat, you and he can 
settle the affairs of the nation or the state of the crops 
with comfort, because you then leave him at liberty to 
depart the moment his leisure is expired, which he 
could not do if you were to take the generalities first 
and your case last. Every right-minded medical man 
will, even as a matter of professional duty, bestow some 
time in this way when not much pressed; for without 
doing so, he cannot acquire that complete knowledge of 
his patient’s condition, or exercise that wholesome mo- 
ral influence over his mind, which are essential equally 
to obtaining confidence and successful results. Many 
people complain of the hurried and unsatisfactory vi- 
sits of their professional advisers, when they have 
chiefly themselves to blame for insisting on long dis- 
quisitions, which have nothing to do with the purpose 
for which they were consulted. 

Seventhly, When the doctor arrives, conduct him 
to his patient, or send away the friends who may be 
in the room, except the nurse or parent, if the patient 
be a young person ; and follow this rule, however tri- 
vial the ailment. Professional inquiries, to be satis- 
factory, must often involve questions which delicacy 
shrinks from answering in the presence of unnecessary 
witnesses ; and even for a sore finger or broken shin, 
it may be required to enter upon such topics in order 
to prescribe successfully. Patients shrink from com- 
municating their feelings and sensations in the pre- 
sence of third parties, who may mi and 
misrepresent them. 

Eighthly, Never attempt to deceive your medical ad- 
viser ; rm besides — thereby guilty of an im- 
morality, the deceit is carried on at your own risk, 
and may lead to the injury of others. If you conceal 
circumstances concerning your disease, which ought 
to be known, and your attendant is thus misled to 
prescribe on erroneous information, your life may be 
endangered, as well as his reputation, which is un- 
justifiably made to suffer by your disingenuousness. 
If your confidence in him is not such as to make you 

good i 


be analogous to yours; and if, by the persuasion of 
or otherwise, you have either broken through 
regimen prescribed, or in any other way con- 
departed from what you know to have been 
the intentions of your adviser, do not add to the evil 
by farther deceit, but endeavour at once to obviate the 
consequences by a candid statement. And, 


of treatment, which almost always results from such 
a proceeding, does justice to neither, and is almost 
— the patient, who alone deserves to suf- 

r. 

The above area few general rules for every-day use. 
There may be exceptions to some of them bat to 
specify such exceptions, would occupy much room, 
and be a mere waste of time. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY GENEROSITY ? 

[From an excellent little work just published, entitled ‘* Minor 
Morals for Young People, by John Bowring,” illustrated with 
engravings by Cruikshank and Heath. Whittaker, London.) 
“You said, mamma, that when we came home, you 
would talk to me about that generous little girl who 
gave money to all the beggars, as we rode along. Was 
it not very kind and very good ?” 

“JT dare say it seemed so to you, Edith; and yet 
the money which that little girl so carelessly threw 
away, might have been much better employed.” 

“ Better employed, mamma! I thought there could 
be no better employment than charity.” 

“ By charity, I suppose you mean doing good, love. 
And what if the money so spent, instead of doing good, 
does harm?” 

“ Can that possibly be, mamma ? Can there be harm 
in assisting the poor ?” 

“« There can be no harm in assisting the poor, Edith, 
if you do them real services; but there may be much 
harm in acting without any consideration as to the 
consequences of what you do.” 

“ But are not the. consequences the relief of their 
wants, mamma? And is it not right to relieve them ; 
and ought not we to show pity towards the distressed, 
and to help them as far as we can ?” 

** We ought, my dear, to do whatever we can to re- 
lieve and remove distress; but in order to do so, we 
must always ask ourselves how we can relieve it— 
most speedily and most effectually. And, that you 
may judge for yourself, and understand my meaning, 
I will tell you the difference between the person who 
gives money prudently and usefully, and the person 
who does not. Money is given to the poor for the re- 
lief of some want; but suppose it creates more wants 
than it relieves; or for the cure of some misfortune— 
now fancy that it produces more misfortunes than it 
cures? Certainly it would be wrong to give the mo- 
ney. The want of prudence and of providence among 
the poor cannot be provided against, unless they suf- 
fer something for their neglect. It is often for their 
own interest that they should suffer. If I punish yon 
for a fault, it is not because I have any pleasure in 
punishing you, and seeing you suffer, but because I 
know, unless you are made to suffer, you will not try 
to correct the fault. If a poor person were as well, or 
better off, by his laziness or his drunkenness, than he 
would be by his industry and his temperance, he would 
have a stronger motive to do wrong than to do right. 
You must always try to give to people reasons or mo- 
tives for doing right. Suppose one boy works hard, 
very hard, in the fields, and at the end of the weary 
day gets sixpence for his labour, and there is another 
idle beggar-boy who gets a shilling without work, by 
merely asking alms of travellers, the bad boy will be 
twice as well recompensed as the good boy, and every 
penny you have given the bad boy is an encourage- 
ment to his idleness and his beggary. I have seen a 
little girl who hunted for mushrooms all the day long. 
She was then a pattern of neatness and industry ; she 
went into the fields and was as diligent and busy as 
she could be; and, in the evening, if she had earned 
two or three pence by the sale of her mushrooms, 
she was as pleased as possible. But, one evening, 
when she was coming home from her walks, and 
very tired indeed she was, she saw a girl of about her 
own age who asked charity from a lady in a fine car- 
riage; and the lady threw her a shilling, and said to 
her in a very kind tone, ‘There, poor child!’ Upon 
which the little girl, who had been used to gather up 
pennies, and twopences, and threepences, by her own 
industry, said to herself, ‘Why do I lead this weary 
life? Why do I go trudging away through field and 
field, and after all can only get a few halfpence for 
ali my toils and travels? I will turn beggar too.’ 
And so she did; and she lost her good habits, and 
took to bad ones. The clean and diligent child was 
no longer to be seen hunting for suudideons in the 
fields. She became a practised beggar, and at last an 
insolent one, and then grew careless about right and 
wrong, and invented stories about her sufferings that 
were untrue, and ended by committing crimes, for 
which she was transported to a distant land ; and sor- 
rowful indeed it was to recall the time of her child- 
hood, when she gathered mushrooms in the green 
fields. Now you must not think that the lady who 
gave the shilling to the beggar-girl intended to aet 
amiss. She thought she did a generous thing, and 
it was generous to give a shilling to a poor child, but 
it was very mischievous; and thus you see, that to 
be generous is not quite the same as to be wise aud 


“ May not money be sometimes generously and use- 
fully given ?” asked Edith, who fooked a little per- 

i spend all her money 

Edith had 


among the poor beggars who accosted her. 


indeed been much fascinated by the smiles with which 
all the beggars looked upon her generous young com. 
panion, and thought how very delightful it would be, 
if she could hear addressed to herself the same words 
which had been used to her fellow-traveller: “ God 
bless you, sweet young lady! A pleasant journey to 
you, and thank your goodness!” But her mother’s 
conversation had brought many new thoughts into 
her mind, and she therefore timidly inquired whether 
money might not sometimes be generously and use- 
fully given. 

“ Yes, indeed, love,” answered Mrs Howard; “and 
to enable you to give it generously and usefully, you 
must give it prudently.” 

Nor was an occasion long wanting: for while | 
were talking, a servant came in, and said that a 
accident had just happened in the front of the house. 
A waggon-load of timber was passing, and one of the 
beams, not having been carefully fastened, had slipped 
off, and had fallen upon a crippled man who was cross- 
ing the road, and was supposed to have done him 
serious injury. Mrs Howard hastened to the spot, 
and was followed by Edith. They soon found that 
the poor man’s leg was broken: ‘“ We must immedi- 
ately send for a surgeon,” said Mrs Howard to Edith. 
You may be generous now.” 

And Edith saw at once that there had been no fault 
on the part of the man, and that she could do nu 
harm to him nor to any body else by her liberality : so 
she ran in and dispatched a servant for a surgeon, 
and she asked to be allowed to pay, out of her own 
pocket-money, the expenses of the poor man’s cure. 


COST OF SLAVE-HOLDING. 

Dr Tidyman, in a late portaten, relating chiefly 
to the establishment of the recent tariff, states the 
expense of providing clothing, food, &c., for a slave, 
on a well-managed plantation, to be about thirty-five 
dollars per annum. He also states the amount of 
the wages of a labourer, a white man, in the United 
States, to be three times as great asin Europe. Now, 
supposing the price of a slave to be four hundred 
dollars, and forty dollars a year’s interest at ten per 
cent. on his price, the prodigious saving of employing 
slaves is obvious. The wages of a white man cannot 
be reckoned at less than five hundred or six hundred 
dollars. Dr Tidyman mentions that, with kind mas- 
ters, the condition of slaves is rendered as happy as 
a state of slavery can admit of. This is unquestion- 
ably true. Indeed I myself have seen instances of 
quite as strong, if not stronger, attachment on the _ 
of a slave, than I ever saw on the part of a white 
man to his master; but the master may at pleasure 
be guilty of abuse of power to his slave; and it is 
quite notorious in the southern parts of America, 
that even the greatest slave-proprietors, whose in- 
terest ought to lead them to treat their slaves well, 
treat them the worst. I could easily refer to many 
instances. One, however, is so well known, that 
there is no impropriety in mentioning it; viz. that of 
General Hampton, one of the greatest, if not the v 
greatest, slave-proprietor in the United States, a South 
Carolinian, with, however, the chief part of his pro- 
perty situated in Louisiana. He not only maltreats 
his slaves, but stints them in food, overworks them, 
and keeps them almost naked. I have seen more 
than one of his overseers, whose representations gave 
a dreadful account of the state of slavery on his plan- 
tations, and who left his service because Ww 
no longer assist in the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon his slaves; but I do not mention such a fact as 
this merely on such authority. General Hampton’s 
conduct towards his slaves is matter of notoriety.— 
Stuart’s America. 

COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN MORTALITY. 

Ata late meeting of the Academie des Sciences in 
Paris, M. Moreau de Jonnes read an interesting 
per, the object of which was to show the relative 
number of deaths in the different parts of Europe— 
one of the many instances of nice statistical calcula- 
tions which our neighbours are in the habit of mak. 
ing. From this it appears that in the Roman states 
and ancient Venetian provinces, 1 in 27 dies annually ; 
in all Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 1 in 30; in the Ne- 
therlands, France, and Prussia, 1 in 39; in Switzer. 
land, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, 1 in 40; in Rus- 
sia (in Europe) and Poland, | in 44; in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, 1 in 45; in Norway, 1 in 48; 
in Ireland, 1 in 53; in England, 1 in 58; and in 
Scotland and Iceland, 1 in 59. us it appears that 
of the whole of Europe, in Italy there is the least 
chance of life or of its longduration. The average of 
deaths yearly in Europe, out of a ulation of 210 
millions, is 5,256,000, which is equal to one-fortieth of 
the whole. This, however, varies unequally between 
the north and south. The former have but one death 
in 44, while the latter have one in 36. Out of one 
million of inhabitants, the deaths amount to 22,701 in 
the countries situate north of France, and 27,800 south 
of France, or a difference of 50,000, equal to one two- 
hundredth of the population. M. Moreau de Jonnes 
thus shows that the northern climates favour the du- 
ration of human life. The author of the paper had 
also made calculations tending to prove that the pro- 
portion of mortality is diminishing, which fact iscon- 
firmed by the return in several great cities, pores 
incontes the material ameliorations w have 
taken place in the great cities. 


| 
DU uO Be Dracuse adece ne pre- 
scribe medicines which you do not choose to take, do 
and that the present symptoms or change have 
the effects of such medicines. By doing so, you cause 
him not only to prescribe erroneously in your own 
case, but alse in that of others which he may consider 
Lastly, Do not, unknown to your regular attend- 
views are. If you wish for their advice, have recourse 
to it openly and honourably, in the form of consulta- 
tion, allowing your first adviser to communicate his 
views and observations both as regards the past, the ™3¥ee 
present, and the future. This is required to enable 
the new comer to appreciate the situation of the pa- 
unw an honest mind to attempt to obtain a 
surreptitions opinion, but the mingling of two methods 
XUM 
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Column for the Bops. 

SWIMMING. 
My Dear Boys—You will remember how I 
told you a few weeks ago in the Journal of my being 
so fond of bathing when I was a boy like yourselves. 
I am now going to tell you some more things about 
bathing, which you may perhaps find of use to you. 
When I used to bathe many years ago with my com- 
panions, there was nobody who thought it worth 
their while to give us any instructions as to the best 
mode of swimming; and as in these days no author 
took the pains to write books about bathing, which 
boys could purchase with their Saturdays’ pennies, 
the consequence was, that it was only after a great 
deal of learning among ourselves, from experience, 
that any of us knew how to swim or perform evolu- 
tions in the water. Since that time I have read some 
dear and big books about bathing, and also bathed 
a good deal myself, so that I think I should know 
something of the subject, and all I know is at your 
service. 

Let me first say a word or two on the use of bath- 
ing. Mostly all foes may be the better for bathing, 
either in rivers or the sea, during the months of sum- 
mer and autumn. It is very easy to know if it agrees 
with you. If you feel a warm glow over your body, 
and be hungry after coming out of the water and 
putting on your clothes, then it does you good. If 
you feel chilled, or if your hands and fingers be white, 
after coming out of the water, then it does not do 
you any good, and you had better give it up, unless 
you feel from other circumstances that you are im- 
proving your health. I never knew any boys who 
disliked bathing, and it is certain, that, when indulged 
in with moderation, itis of great benefit. The best 
time for you to bathe is the morning, before break- 
fast, and the next best time the forenoon, before din- 
ner. You would be very wrong to go into the water 
after taking a meal. Sea-bathing is much preferable 
to bathing in rivers. Salt water has virtues that 
fresh water has not, and is on the whole less likely 
to doinjury. People seldom take cold, for instance, 
by being wet with salt water, though many die from 
being drenched with rain or river water. It is also 
easier to swim in sea-water; and this most boys know 


well. 

bo © Reem differ very wonderfully as to how bathers 
should enter the water. Some tell us that we may 
dash in over head and ears while quite warm ; others 
recommend us to wait till cool, and then go in — 
bathing the head with water as one advances. My 
opinion is, that you should not go into the water while 
hot with perspiration. You should be cooled, but 
not cold. It is always best for boys who are not good 
swimmers to walk into the water, laving it over 
their heads as soon after as possible. It is astonishing 
the difference among boys as to their powers of swim- 
ming. Some swim well very speedily, others are 
never able to attain the art with all their practice. 
The great secret in swimming well is not to be afraid 
of sinking. Nearly all brute animals swim well, even 
although they were never in the water before; and if 
dogs, horses, and sheep, can swim with ease, why may 
not men or boys? You will observe that when dogs 
are thrown into water to swim for their lives, they do 
not make a splutter as if they were afraid of sinking. 
They keep their heads up, and, paddling with their 
feet, they at once make for the nearest shore. These 
are examples worth noticing. When you first try to 
swim, let it be in a place where your feet can touch 
the nd, if necessary. Do not go beyond your 
depth on any account. About the depth of your 
waist or breast are good depths for learners to begin 
with. When you commence, put away all fear of 
sinking. Recollect that the water has a tendency to 
buoy you up, provided you allow yourself to float. 
The moment you struggle or splutter with your hands, 
as if gripping for something, down yousink. Benja- 
min 5 ea has written an essay on bathing, in 
which he thus points out the necessity of overcoming 
the natural dread which is felt in attempting toswim :-— 
“ The only obstacle to improvement in this necessary 
and life-preserving art, is fear; and it is only by over- 
coming this timidity that you can expect to become 
a master of the following acquirements: It is very 
common for novices in the art of swimming to make 
use of corks or bladders to assist in keeping the body 
above water; some have utterly condemned the use 
of them ; however, they may be of service for support- 
ing the body, while one is learning what is called the 
stroke, or that manner of drawing in and striking out 
the hands and feet that is necessary to produce pro- 
gressive motion. But you will be no swimmer till 
you can place confidence in the power of the water 
to —— you. I would therefore advise the acquir- 
ing that confidence in the first place, especially as I 
have known several, who, by a little practice neces- 
sary for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the 
— taught as if it were bynature. The practice I 
mean is this: choosing a place where the water deepens 
ee, walk y into it till it is up to your 
reast; then turn round your face to the » the and 
throw an into the water between you and the 
shore ; it sink to the bottom, and be easily seen 
there if the water be clean. It must lie in the water 
80 deep that you cannot reach to take it up but by 
diving for it. To encourage yourself, in order to do 
this, reflect that your progress will be from deep to 
shallow water, and that at any time you may, by 
your legs under you, and standing on the 


bottom, raise your head far above the water; then 
plunge under it with your eyes open, which must be 

ept open before going under, as you cannot open the 
eyelids for the weight of water above you, throwing 
yourself towards the egg, and endeavouring, by the 
action of your hands and feet ogee t the water, to 
get forward, till within reach of it. In this attempt 
you will find that the water buoys you up against 
— inclination; that it is not so easy to sink as you 
magine, and that you cannot but by active force get 
down to the egg. Thus you feel the power of water 
to support you, and learn to confide in that power, 
while your endeavours to overcome it, and reach the 
egg, teach you the manner of acting on the water 
with your feet and hands, which action is afterwards 
used in swimming to support your head higher above 
the water, or to go forward through it. 

I would the more earnestly press you to the trial of 
this method, because, though I think I shall satisfy 
you that your body is lighter than water, and that 
= might float in it a long time with your mouth 
ree for breathing, if you would put yourself into a 
proper posture, and would be still, and forbear strug- 
gling ; yet, till you have obtained this experimental 
confidence in the water, I cannot depend upon your 
having the necessary presence of mind to recollect the 
posture, and the directions I gave you relating to it. 
The surprise may put all out of your mind. 

Though the legs, arms, and head of a human body, 
being solid parts, are, specifically, somewhat heavier 
than fresh water, yet the trunk, particularly the up- 
per part, from its hollowness, is so much lighter than 
water, as that the whole of the body, taken altogether, 
is too light to sink wholly under water; but some 
part will remain above, until the lungs become filled 
with water, which happens from drawing water to 
them instead of air, when a person, in the fright, at- 
tempts breathing while the mouth and nostrils are 
under water. If, therefore, a person unacquainted 
with swimming, and falling accidentally into the wa- 
ter, could have presence of mind sufficient to avoid 
struggling and plunging, and to let the body take this 
natural position, he might continue long safe from 
drowning, till perhaps help should come. 

But as I said before, I would not advise you or an 
one to depend on having this presence of mind on su 
an occasion, but learn fairly to swim, as I wish all men 
were taught to doin their youth; they would on many 
occasions, be the safer for having that skill, and on 
many more the happier, as free from painful appre- 
hensions of danger, to say nothing of the enjoyment 
in so delightful and wholesome an exercise. I know, 
by experience, that it is a great comfort to a swim- 
mer, who has a considerable distance to go, to turn 
himself sometimes on his back, and to vary, in other 
respects, the means of procuring a progressive motion. 
When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, the 
method of driving it away is to give the parts affected 
a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock, which he may 
do in the air as he swims on his back.” 

Having overcome the feeling of fear, the practice of 
swimming is comparatively simple. You begin with 
throwing your head and breast forward on the water, 
and raising your feet from the genet The head 
you will keep above the water, breathing chiefly at 
the nose, and not taking alarm because the water 
comes dashing about your chin and mouth. On the 
instant of throwing yourself forward as I describe, 
close your hands together at the palms, then opening 
them with the backs uppermost a little under the surface 
of the water, strike or project them forward quickly, 
but not hurriedly, widening the stroke till the arms 
are at straight angles with the body. In the constant 
repetition of this process of striking, the principal 
part of swimming consists. While the hands and 
arms are thus striking forward, the feet must not be 
idle. At every stroke of the arms the feet should be 
drawn up and then struck out behind. If you ever 
saw a frog swim, the action of its fore and hind legs 
offers an excellent example for the striking of your 
hands and feet. In striking, the body is partly sunk 
behind, the head being all that is above the water, 
but the feet must not be allowed to sink too low. A 
little practice and observation of swimmers will 
show in what position the body should lie in the wa- 
ter. Some boys have a practice of rising with the 
breast at every stroke. This practice of breasting, as 
it is called, is not elegant ; and as it tires the body, it 
should be avoided. Good swimming, like good walk- 
ing, has no bluster, nor wriggle, nor capering in its 
action: it is a placid and easy motion forward, with- 
out ostentation. All writers in telling us that 


regularity of motion is absolutely n in swim. 
ming. Here is what the author of the “ > Own 
Book” says on the subject :—“ Above all do 


not let the boy hurry himself, but strike slowly and 
evenly, and keep good time with the motions of his 
arms, his legs, and his lungs. Boys frequently fall 
into an error, which is invariably attended with un- 
pleasant consequences, when first attempting to swim, 
as well as when they begin to venture out of depth, 
by losing their presence of mind, and breathing at the 
wrong time. They draw breath at the moment when 
they are striking out with their legs, instead of at the 
time their body is elevated by the hands, when at the 
full stretch of the arm backward, or in descending to- 
ward the hi During this action of the legs, the 
head y sinks, face is driven against the 
water, and the mouth thus becomes filled, which 
creates a very unpleasant nausea and momentary suf- 


focation. When the hands are in the position above 
mentioned, the progress of the body forward ceases, 
the face is no longer driven against the water, but is 
elevated above the surface ; then is the time to draw in 
the breath, which should be expired while the body 
at the next stroke is sent forward by the action of the 
legs. During this time, if your mouth be even with 
or partly under the surface, no water enter it, the 
air which you are driving between your lips effectually 
preventing it. ‘ Keep time’ is one of the swimmer’s 
golden rules. Unless the pupil pay attention to it, he 
will make but little progress, and must inevitably, 
now and then, take in a mouthful of the stream 
which he is swimming.” 

After learning to swim straight forward, it becomes 
an easy matter to turn round in the water and swim 
in different directions. The truth is, that after you 
have attained the art of keeping your body in easy 
suspension in the water by means of a steady motion 
of the hands and feet, particularly the hands, you 
may very soon learn to perform many evolutions both 
graceful and useful. One of the main uses of swim- 
ming is the being able to save yourself from drown- 
ing, should you ever be so unfortunate as to suffer 
ship or boat-wreck, or by any accident fall into d 
water. It may happen, in these cases, that even 
though able to swim, you may be liable to sink from 
fatigue in striking for a length of time with hand 
and feet. It is therefore of considerable use to learn 
how to vary your motion in the water; how to re- 
main afloat in an erect position, simply by moving the 
hands and arms; how to swim like a dog, with each 
hand and foot alternately ; how to act the porpoise ; 
and how to swim and float on the back. Good swim- 
mers soon acquire a knowledge of these and other 
acts. The chief evolution for relief is to swim and 
float on the back, and it should be learned first after 
swimming. The authority last quoted describes the 
practice in these words :—‘“‘ You must turn yourself 
on your back as gently as possible, elevate your breast 
above the surface, put your head back, so that your 
eyes, nose, mouth, and chin only, are above water. 
By keeping in this position with the legs and arms 
extended, and paddling the hands gently by the side 
of the hips, you will float. If you wish to swim, 

‘ou must strike out with the legs, taking care not to 
ift ae knees too high, nor sink your hips and sides 
too low, but keeping in as straight a line as possible. 
You may lay the arms across the breast; keep them 
motionless at the sides; or, if you wish, strike out 
with them to help you on. To swim with your feet 
forward, while on your back, lift up your legs one 
after another, let them fall into the water, and draw 
them back with all the force you can, toward your 
hams; thus you will swim feet forward, and returp 
to the place whence you came.” 

The arts of diving and swimming under water are 
remarkably easy. To dive fairly down into deep wa- 
ter, you m fone. in with the head foremost, and the 
hands pointed before it to accelerate the descent aud 
prevent injury. The force with which you thus dive 
obliquely downward regulates the depth to which you 
willgo. It is easy to rise by turning the head up- 
ward, springing from the ground with the feet, and 
striking with the arms. In diving, you should keep 
your eyes open, and by no means attempt to breathe 
while under water. In conclusion, I would remark, 
that if you be the least liable to cramp, you should 
not attempt either to dive or swim in water beyond 
your depth. When seized with cramp, if you be 
able, make immediately for the shore; if at the time 
beyond your depth, and in the act of swimming, it is 
recommended for you to strike out the cramped limb 
with all your strength, which will y relieve the 
pain; and by not allowing yourself to be flurried, in 
general all danger may be averted. I may possibly 
say something more about bathing and swimming at 
another opportunity; in the meantime, I think I 
have told you enough for your guidance, when you 
commence this delightful and healthful summer exer- 
cise. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

What is it that saps the morals of youth ; kills the 
of generous ambition ; desolates the domestic 
orth 3 renders families fatherless ; digs dishonoured 
ves ?—Drunkenness. What makes a man shunned 
y the relatives who loved him; contemned by the 
contemporaries who outstripped him ; reviled by the 
very wretches who betra him ?—Drunkenness. 
What fills our asylums with lunatics ; our ponds and 
rivers with suicides; our jails with thieves and mur- 
derers; our streets with infamy ?— The same de- 
structive vice. He who by precept, whether oral or 
written, succeed in rendering drunkenness 
detestable, and sob an unviolated virtue through- 
out the land, will on all classes of society—a 

boon beyond all price. 
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